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Keep the Lines Open 


| he A CERTAIN MIDWEST City, a high school boy coming home one day discovered 
water gushing from a broken main, flowing down a ditch ordinarily dry, draw- 
ing off water that had been serving hundreds of homes. 

Immediately he rushed to a telephone to notify the water company, but he 
found he could not get his call through. 

The reason was that hundreds of housewives were keeping the telephone lines 
busy with their complaints. The one person capable of telling where the trouble 
was could not get through. 

There’s human nature for you. We block our lines with our complaints. 

Take prayer for example. It is a two-way conversation, but too often we are so 
busy telling God about our complaints he can’t get through to us with his answers. 

Take marriage. Rare is the marriage without some satisfactions or compensa- 
tions. Yet we often block the lines with our complaints until the sense of the 
satisfactions never can get through to us to be heard and felt. 

Take the comfort God would give us in sorrow. How many times the pastor finds 
the bereaved blocking the lines to God with self-pity until God has no chance 
to get his comfort through. 

Or take power in personality. We long for that, yet too often it is a disgruntled 
and complaining attitude that alone blocks the channels of the spirit, preventing 
the hidden inner resources from coming through to our aid. 

Every soul is a complicated switchboard with lines out in all directions and im- 
portant messages are striving to be heard. Don’t block the lines with your com- 
plaints. Keep them open for the answers and the help. 


MARTIN ANDREW KLINGBERG 
Pastor, Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 



































“From Communist to Christian” 
« I can’t resist writing to express my 
appreciation to the editors of PRESBYTE- 
pIAN Lire for the series of articles, 
“From Communist to Christian,” by Wil- 
liam L. Gresham, which began in the 
February 18 issue. For my own part, one 
such true story of how God changed and 
lifted another life is worth fifty articles 
which discuss the theory of Christianity. 
Mr. Gresham’s material is vital and real. 
—Mrs. Peter Marshall 
Washington, D.C. 


« The Greshams of 1936 and the Paul 
Robesons of 1950 represent the idealistic 
and the oppressed. For these democracy 
could have the same allure as Commu- 
nism’s bright promises if each of us as 
Christians each day of our lives loved and 
lived and fought for justice under our 
laws—constitutional, human, and divine. 
—Mildred Whitcomb 
Chicago, Illinois 


« ... Mr. Gresham’s story tells why many 
serious thinkers turned pink and red. 

To pink and red from what? Not from 
white. But from a dull, drab gray. Does 
he arrive at white? The title of his trilogy 
gives us hope. But so far the hope is dim. 
Christianity’s offer to the Communist is 
not a bigger pork chop or cabbage head 
than Russia’s. That would but convert 
the Communist into a grosser materialist. 
Caveat ecclesia on this baiting: Commu- 
nism offers racial equality, concern for the 
underdog, honor for the laborer—We too. 
Christianity’s lone offer is He that probes, 
“Who made me a judge or a divider over 
you? A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth.” 

Not more gray but white will take care 
of the pink and red. Does Gresham (and 
the modern church) get on the starting 
line in this race? —W. Carl Bogard 

Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Butler, Pa. 


« Mr. Gresham’s description of the Com- 
munist creed as a “crippled version” of 
Christianity suggests all of the half-truths 
that have lured intelligent people into 
Marxism; and his explanation of Commu- 
nist philosophy, climaxed by his beati- 
tudes, is full of quotable quotes. This flair 
for words makes his spiritual journey a 
real experience for the reader. 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Steele 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


« I was particularly struck by the fairness 
with which Mr. Gresham treated the phi- 
losophy of Communism. His testimony 
that he has known so many selfless, de- 
voted, courageous, intelligent Marxists, not 
one of whom ever did him an unkind or 
dishonest turn, was something, I think, 
that needs to be brought out in this present 
Communist-Christian controversy. Mr. 
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Gresham also pointed out that the cruelty 
and crookedness of the Communists stems 
not from bad people, but from bad phi- 
losophy. It seems to me that here is the 
point where the Christian Church can best 
attack Communistic philosophy. It will do 
us no good to engage, along with the 
secular press, in yellow journalism against 
the so-called “reds.” 
—Llewellyn G. Kemmerle 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 


Westerville, O. 
Good Out of Evil? 
« Perhaps a comment of S. Franklin 
Mack in his review of All the King’s Men 
(P.L. February 4) could be applied to the 
lead article, “Must Christians Be Paci- 
fists?” Speaking of Willie Stark’s philoso- 
phy that good can only come from bad, 
Mr. Mack said, “It is as false as the 
Jesuitical doctrine that ‘the end justifies 
the means.’ , . . Because [this philosophy ] 
so often infects even the best-intentioned, 
it is as insidious and dangerous a threat to 
democracy—and to Christianity—as Com- 
munist, the sworn enemy of both.” 

I believe that the use of force is regret- 
table, unintelligent in the long-term sense, 
and un-Christian—but the ... nation... 
caught without other weapons or opportu- 
nity to use them must resort to force on 
occasion. But we should all . . . work 
constantly to prevent the continuing neces- 
sity of using force. —Wesley Miller 


Elder, Ex-Captain, Air Force 
Athens, O. 


« ... 1 was interested in observing that 
both men knew war first hand. Both had 
good and active minds. Both men were 
perfectly sincere and neither had any ul- 
terior motives behind their positions in 
the problem. . . . 

Mr. Graves asks the question, ‘““Would 
Christ drop a bomb?” We believe that 
Jesus Christ and God the Father are one. 
The Bible tells us that God took from 
every Egyptian household the first-born 
(meditate upon that) when all other means 
of freeing his chosen people had failed. 
Yes, under some circumstances Christ 
would drop a bomb... .. 


—R. A. Carnahan 
Tulsa, Okla. 


« Yes, No, has a far greater connotation 
in the world today than does the specific 
argument which was dealt with by the 
two men, Mr. Graves and Mr. Heinze. 
... The real question in our modern Amer- 
ican way of life is precisely this. Shall we 
follow Christ? Yes or No? Mr. Heinze on 
this particular question also, votes no, and 
with him stand the vast majority of 
Church members. . . . On questions con- 
cerning theology, church history, and re- 
lated subjects, the church leaves little if 
anything to the individual but on questions 
concerning the moment the institution re- 
mains quiet. We who are God’s prophets 

are guilty. ... 
Ministers, fellow students, and all re- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Seventeen hundred subscribers who re- 
cently returned a questionnaire told us 
something of what they thought about 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe and something about 
themselves. Forty-five per cent reported 
themselves as cover-to-cover readers, a 
percentage which, by those in the know 
about readership analysis, is considered a 
very high score indeed, Sixty-three per 
cent have loaned PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to 
others outside of their homes; 82 per cent 
discuss articles with others; and only 1.5 
per cent answered no when asked if they 
thought P.L. a dependable source of 
religious news. Seventy-five per cent re- 
ported that they always read the news 
pages; 71.5 per cent—the articles. 


The average subscriber to Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire takes five other magazines, 
(we always knew we had keen competition), 
is a parent a little past the age which “Life 
begins at .. .” attends church regularly, 
and lives in a community of 5,000 popula- 
tion. Sixty-two per cent of the men, and 
44 per cent of the women are college grad- 
uates; 6.3 per cent are ministers, and 93.7 
per cent are laymen. 

Subscribers indicated interest in a list of 
possible subjects for future articles. The 
four topics most preferred were, in this 
order: What do Presbyterians believe?, 
Can Protestants unite?, the power of 
Prayer, and Christianity and Communism. 
From these answers and others, the editors 
conclude that readers want PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire to hold fast to its purpose: to tell 
the story and present the ideas of Protes- 
tant Christianity in general and of the 
Presbyterian Church in particular. 

a 

Our cover-to-cover readers in re- 
cent weeks know that PresByTERIAN LIFE 
has been giving increased attention to two 
of these topics. The other requested sub- 
jects are scheduled for the near future. 
Two articles by Dr. Leslie Wetherhead will 
discuss prayer, and a series of eight articles 
on Presbyterian belief written by theolo- 
gians but for laymen will begin in May. 

a 

And now in the briefcase is a copy of a 
letter from the Reverend James H. Wil- 
liams, First Presbyterian Church, 
Dodge City, Kansas. It accompanied a 
check for 225 subscriptions representing 
the total family membership of this 
church. “It is with great joy,” writes Mr. 
Williams “that we send this list of sub- 
scriptions to you, and it is with a prayer 
also that they shall give our people a 
greater understanding of the work and 
mission of our great Church.” For the 
editors I want to say to the First Presby- 
terian Church of Dodge City, your prayer 
is our prayer. That’s why PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire was born.—R. J.C. 
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The Path to the Cross 


disciple that he was playing the part of 
Satan. Even in the midst of the Trium- 
phal Entry and the hosannas of the crowd, 
he wept over the doomed city. 

In the garden of Gethsemane Jesus 
“began to be greatly amazed and sorely 


— THE LENTEN SEASON, we may 
well try to see our Lord as he ap- 
proached the Cross. Luke tells us, “And 
it came to pass, when the days were well- 
nigh come that he should be received up, 
he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusa- 
lem.” Here we have both the steadfast 
purpose of our Lord and along with it the 
inner conflicts that made his way hard. His 
whole life was that way. 

As a boy of twelve we find him in the 
Temple with clear vision saying, “I must 
be in my Father’s house,” or, as it has 
been more familiarly translated, “about 
my Father's business.” At the age of thirty 
he presented himself for baptism and re- 
ceived the clear token of his call to the 
Messiahship. 

When he was led of the Spirit into the 
wilderness, he saw the pitfalls that beset 
his path and with keen insight chose the 
right course. 


Wirn DELIBERATION he planned the en- 
try into Jerusalem as a declaration of 
his Messiahship and with authority met 
the challenge oi the Jewish leaders. In 
Gethsemane he dedicated his life afresh 
to the doing of his Father’s will. With 
undaunted courage he led his disciples out 
of the garden to meet those who came to 
arrest him. He was ready to bear the 
Cross. And, finally, he spoke those words 
of confidence, “It is finished.” The “work 
he had set out to do was done. His clear, 
unwavering purpose was fulfilled. 

Do we, however, see also the inner 
struggle which was ever with him? He had 
his vision of duty as a boy, but he also 
felt the need of more light, for in the 
Temple with the teachers he was eagerly 
“both hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions.” 

At his baptism. he needed the assurance 
which came to him from his Father. In 
his temptations he had to think through 
what the Messiahship must mean for him 
and God's way of achieving his purpose. 
The temptations were subtle and appeal- 
ing, and it was only as he brought the 
Word of God to bear upon the enticement 
of the easy way that he gained clearness of 
vision. How much the temptation took 
out of him is hinted by Matthew who says, 
“Angels came and ministered to him.” 

At his Transfiguration, Moses and Eli- 
jah talked with him about his coming 
death as if to make its meaning clearer. 
When Peter urged him not to take the way 
of the Cross, he told that blundering 


” 


troubled.” His soul was “exceeding sor- 
rowful even unto death” and in his agony 
he prayed, “Abba, Father, all things are 
possible with thee; remove this cup from 
me: howbeit not what I will, but what 
thou wilt.” Luke tells us that “his sweat 
became as it were great drops of blood.” 

Surrendered as Jesus was to the will of 
God, courageously as he bore the Cross, 
we hear him cry, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” 

Yes, Jesus’s path became increasingly 
clear, and he never turned back from it, 
but in his heart there was ever an un- 
speakable inner struggle. As we think 
of him during these days, looking forward 
to Good Friday and the Cross, and to 
Easter and the Resurrection, let us pray 
for clearness of vision that we may see 
the path of service which is for us, and 
that we may find courage to walk in it by 
faith. 

Prayer—Our Father, help us in these 
days to fellow the steps of the Master. 
Amidst the confusion of our lives, the 
temptations that press upon us, the subtle 
influences that would lead us to deny or 
betray him, deepen our appreciation of 
his life and his sacrifice for us and our 
love for him and our loyalty to him. 
Quicken our consciences, clear our vision 
of duty, and give us the courage of faith: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Luke 2:8-20. A Song of Joy and a 
Mother's Perplexity. 

Second Day: Luke 2:40-52. A Boy’s Purpose and 
His Parents’ Anxiety. 

Third Day: Matthew 3:13-17. Dedication to 
Duty. 

Fourth Day: Matthew 4:1-11. Temptation and 
Decisions. 

Fifth Day: Matthew 14:13-21. Jesus’s Sympathy 
for the Suffering. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 8:14-17. Jesus Bearing 
Human Infirmities. 

Seventh Day: Matthew 16:5-12. Patience with 
Human Slowness to Learn. 

Eighth Day: Mark 14:27-31, 66-72. Jesus 
Denied. 

Ninth Day: Mark 14:43-50. Betrayed and For- 
saken. 

Tenth Day: Luke 19:29-44. Fickle Followers. 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 26:36-46. Anguish and 
Confidence. 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 27:45-50. Trust in Trial 

Thirteenth Day: Acts 2:22-33. Victory in Defeat. 

Fourteenth Day: Philemon 2:1-11. Humiliation 
and Exaltation. 

—ParK Hays MILLER 
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Readers of Presbyterian Life 
who have followed with interest 
and profit the articles by Chad 
Walsh we have published from 
time to time will be glad to 
know that with this issue he be- 





gins his assignment as our book 
editor. Starting with “Toward 
a Full-Bodied Christianity” 
(page 31), a special feature on 
current books, his column of 
comments will appear in every 
other issue. 

Professor of English at Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wisconsin, Mr. 
Walsh is one of the leading 
Christian writers of this coun- 
try. His books include Stop 
Looking and Listen; C. S. Lewis, 
Apostle to the Skeptics; The 
Factual Dark, and the just-pub- 
lished Early Christians of the 
21st Century (see page 36). 


“The Path to the Cross” (page 4) 
is the first of two Lenten meditations 
by Dr. Park Hays Miller. 

Dr. Miller, who recently com- 
pleted thirty-six years of service with 
the Board of Christian Education, 
(see P. L. January 7) was editor and 
director of the former editorial de- 
partment of the Board, and at the 
time of his retirement was Associate 
Secretary of the Division of Edu- 
cation in Home, Church, and Com- 
munity. In providing devotional 
material, he will alternate with Dr. 
Lawrence MacColl Horton. 


“Our whole purpose since we 
opened our first church in an 
empty store-front in the fall of 
‘48 has been to bring Christian- 
ity to people who have been 
neglected by conventional Prot- 
estantism in the past.” 

In these words, one of the 
young ministers who started the 
“store-front churches” sums up 
the idea behind the East Har- 
lem Protestant Parish in New 
York in “Melting-Pot Parish,” 
by Thorp McClusky (page 24.) 
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In the cover photograph, the Rev. 
J. Archie Hargraves is shown talking 
to a young member of the “Melting 
Pot Parish” (page 24). One of four 





ministers active in the project, Mr. 
Hargraves is a minister of the 100th 
Street Church and co-minister of 
another. He is a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

“What kind of a faith do we 
have at forty, to last us another 
thirty or forty years?” 

This is one of many questions 
to be posed by Seward Hiltner 
in a realistic article telling how 
to make ready for old age. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services of the 
Federal Council, Mr. Hiltner re- 
cently completed a study about 
older people in relation to the 
church. His article is directed 
both to older people in the 
Church and those turning the 
halfway point in their lives. 

A story about Presbyterian 
Dorothy McCullough Lee, cour- 
ageous mayor of Portland, Ore- 
gon, will be another feature in 


the March 18 issue. 
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What Is Our Business? 


By PAUL NEWTON POLING 


An UnAmerican Freedom 


A UNAMERICAN FREEDOM, the freedom from the 
necessity of making hard decisions, is winning a 
dangerous popularity in America. This “freedom” is 
fully guaranteed in Russia by Stalin and Co. Sidney 
Hook defines it as “freedom from the individual’s re- 
sponsibility of reaching critical conclusions about any- 
thing on which the State, i.e., the Communist Party, 
has taken a position.” The way is cleared for this “free- 
dom” by those citizens who believe that “we the peo- 
ple” have neither the knowledge nor the means to act 
wisely and in time on the most urgent issues. Therefore, 
in important matters in the atomic age, this government 
of the people will have to be by a few of the people. 

The rejection of responsibility by the people and 
their representatives leaves a vacuum into which the 
Executive is drawn. Decisions must be made, and 
action must be taken. Mr. Truman’s action directing 
“the Atomic Energy Commission to continue its work 
on the hydrogen or super-bomb” was certainly encour- 
aged by this default of the people. 

Life magazine editorialized in the January 30 issue 
that the question of the manufacture of the bomb was 
not as much of “a question as one might think.” The 
truth is it raises at least two questions of the greatest 
importance. In fact, the question of the building of the 
H bomb has brought under sharp review the policy of 
“containment” of Russia, the cold war, the “military 
posture”—designed to back it up. For pursuit of “over- 


whelming power” has now quite “overwhelmed” our 
realistic policy and its makers. 

Senator McMahon’s proposal to break the suicidal 
atomic arms race by a five-year, fifty-billion-dollar 
world recovery program is both realism and idealism. 
The controlled multilateral reduction of armaments to 
finance world economic recovery is a dramatic and 
logical beating of swords into plowshares. 


Bor THE PRIMARY AND MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 
raised is who has the right to say whether or not the 
bomb shall be manufactured. The President acted under 
his authority as commander-in-chief of the armed forces 
to provide for the nation’s defense. This authority in the 
atomic age may be interpreted to permit and even re- 
quire executive action that will seriously reduce the 
authority of the people and their elected representatives. 
How much authority must or dare the people surrender 
in the name of security? 

The Greeks gave the government of free men its 
name—democracy, from demos, meaning people, and 
kratein, to be strong. We cannot make America strong 
by weakening the right and the responsibility of the 
people to act on critical issues.. We will make America 
strong by making effective the will of a vigilant people. 
As surely as “Nothing is settled until it is settled right,” 
nothing is settled right until it is decided by the people 
who have the right to settle it. 


Alger Hiss Is Not Alone 


_ SECRETARY ACHESON declared he would not 
turn his back on Alger Hiss, he had to face a 
slashing attack in congress and the press. Senator Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin, characterized Mr. Acheson’s re- 
mark as “a fantastic statement.” Senator Capehart, of 
Indiana, said he was more proud than ever that he had 
voted against Mr. Acheson’s confirmation as Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. Acheson has appealed to the Scripture for the 
justification of his action, and the Secretary of State 
may expect fair treatment by all those who accept the 
authority of the word of God. 

Mr. Acheson said, “I should like to make it clear to 
you that whatever the outcome of any appeal which 
Mr. Hiss or his lawyer may take in this case, I do not 
intend to turn my back on Alger Hiss.” Granting the 


worst—that Hiss is guilty before God and man— 
stupidly, basely guilty, and suffering the torment of 
Hell—then what of Mr. Acheson’s interpretation of 
Christian conduct and public duty and the relation of 





the two? Jesus said, “I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat . . . I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
Jesus did not limit the claim on compassion to the de- 
serving hungry, or the innocent prisoner. 

If Hiss is indeed guilty. such costly faithfulness as 
Mr. Acheson’s may work his redemption. But should 
Alger Hiss be innocent and the testimony the basest 
falsehood, then when history records this tragedy, it 
must also carry the record of this one man’s constancy 
and courage that recalled others to steadfastness—to 
duty in the face of fear and mounting hysteria. 

Mr. Acheson’s appeal is to the Christian community. 
In the first of these articles we wrote, “religion and 
politics must mix.” The Secretary of State challenges 
every citizen to judge his action by the principle of 
the Christian faith. If he is found faithful and we for- 
sake him, let us never again declare that we must have 
men of Christian principle in government. Revealed 
here is the conflict involving those who dared to mix 
religion and life. 
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International Valley 


Arnold Bhend with his wife and children. 


Youth of all nations meet and learn 


in a church-sponsored Swiss camp 


BY HARRY KURSH 


pe MANY CENTURIES Switzerland’s ma- 
jestic mountains have provided her 
people with scenic beauty, strenuous 
sports, and isolation from the rest of the 
world. 


The Swiss regard the last-named item 
with some misgiving. Consistent neu- 
trality in Europe’s devastating wars has 
given the Swiss a sense of security per- 
haps unmatched in Western society, and 
for this they are beholden to geography. 
On the other hand, they have become in- 
creasingly concerned about spiritual and 


Seminar heads take time off for a row on Lake Thun. Local Reformed Church leaders take turns leading discussion groups. 





INTERNATIONAL VALLEY 


cultural isolation. Too many Swiss young 
people have grown up to think of the 
outside world as an uninteresting mass of 
boiling They know too little, 
care too little, about their fellow men 
in England, India, South America, or the 
United States 

Thirty-three-year-old Pastor Arnold 
Bhend the Reformed Church has 
thought about this problem since boyhood. 
Six years ago he was given a chance to do 
something about it. His Church made him 
director of a youth camp that accommo- 
young people 


troubles 
and 


ol 


dated about sixty Swiss 


during the summer months 


Hotel Keeper’s License 


Young Bhend. who under Swiss law had 
to renounce his clerical title and apply for 
a_ hotelkee; license to manage the 
camp, transformed the institution. He 
enlarged the camp to a capacity of well 
over two hundred and brought guests from 
all over the world. He arranged a year- 
round schedule of vacationing and saw to 
it that religion and education went along 
with camping and recreation. 

The location of the camp in the quiet 
valley of Gwatt, a scenic wonderland bor- 
dering on Lake Thun, attracts and holds 
visitors from everywhere. Many come to 
spend a weekend, stay everal weeks or a 
month. Each year more than 6,000 young 
men and women come to the camp; dur- 
ing last summer, over 120 of them were 
from the United States. 

The low cost of staying at the camp— 
$1.50 pet for room and board 
average—is maintained by serving food 
simply prepared and providing living 
quarters that appeal to young “roughing- 
it” enthusiasts 


er’s 


day is 


Lasting World Outlook 


Every evening there is a program of 
lectures, discussion groups, and forums on 
subjects Swiss youth used to know little 
about. The presence of campers of every 
faith and political allegiance, 
from nearly every continent on earth, 
naturally stimulates curiosity and concern 
about the problems of “foreigners.” Swiss 
youths learn to see beyond the Alps, while 
visitors from other lands acquire a world 
outlook that will last because it begins 
with the friendship and respect they feel 
for their fellow campers. 

To calculate the long-term effect of the 
camp on the destiny of nations would be 
impossible But Pastor Bhend 
believes the campers take home with them, 
along with memories of friendship and fun 
in the world’s most beautiful val- 
leys, a vision of the oneness of human- 
kind. As the influence of these youths 
spreads about the earth, it may well be 
that the camp by Lake Thun will make a 
substantial contribution to a day when 
young people will hear about war only in 
their classes of history. 
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South America is represented by Mariano 


Ospina, 


son of the president of Colombia. 


American K.P. crew: from left, Alice Crowell, Jim Koch, Anita Corliss, Bob Baucher. 





Two U. S. students carry the evening’s discussion problem well into the night. Over 120 came from the U. S. last summer. 
s 7. . 
Carolyn Clark of Virginia and S. S. Selvaratan, chaplain in South India, meet over breakfast coffee in the camp dining hall. 
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Presbyterians Near 
Goal in DP Campaign 

The people of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. are drawing close to the end of 
one of the most dramatic and heart-warm- 
ing drives in Church history—the DP as- 
surance campaign. In July of 1949 the 
Church pledged itself to fill out 2,000 DP 
assurance blanks. On February 20, the 
total number of blanks processed in the 
DP committee’s New York office was 
1.765. This figure does not include all of 
the fifty-one assurances pledged by Pres- 
byterian laymen at last month’s Chicago 
convention. 

Dr. Harold Henderson. DP committee 
head, said in releasing this good news that 
he hoped Presbyterians would continue to 
work as hard as they can to secure more 
assurances, even though the goal appeared 
in sight. He added, “If assurances come 
in the way they have been these past two 
months, we should go over the top by 
March 15.” 

New records were set in January on 
both number of assurances received for 
one week and number of assurances re- 
ceived for one month. In the week of 
January 16-21, the committee received 
142 assurances. This figure beat the mark 
of 121 set during Christmas week. The 
January total of 374 assurances was far 
above December's previous high of 308. 
And from all indications, the February 
figure might break this total. In the first 
three weeks of February, 305 assurances 
had been received. 

The record for total number of assur- 
ances sent in by any one church still be- 
longs. however, to the men of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania. In December the Morrisville 
men sent in assurances for fifty DPs. A 
new record for individual assurance-get- 
ting may have been set by the Reverend 
Arthur C. Prichard, pastor of the War- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. He sent in assurances for 
twenty DP nurses from a community hos- 
pital in Wheeling. 

The big question now is: when will 
most of these families arrive? Dr. Hen- 
derson said that the DP committee was 
keeping up with the selection of families 
for the assurances, but that the committee 
could do nothing about getting them over. 
“We'll just have to wait for the govern- 
ment to bring them to us.” He said that 
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the government was trying to bring most 
of the farm families in March and that he 
hoped that a big flood of Presbyterian- 
sponsored families would start coming in 
April. The current United States DP law 
runs until June 30. Both the Senate and 
House of Representatives have taken ac- 
tion to extend the present law, but no vote 
was taken on a new measure last month. 


Churches Prepare for 
“One Great Hour” Drive 


Another big drive: tied closely to the 
DP campaign was sharing the attention of 
Presbyterians throughout the country this 
month. It is the great nationwide inter- 
church effort for Christians overseas— 
“One Great Hour of Sharing”—which 
started February 12 and will end March 
12 with the giving of special offerings by 
the members of twenty-two denominations 
representing more than 100,000 churches 
and 25,000,000 members. 

The “One Great Hour of Sharing” and 
its companion plan in the Presbyterian 
Church, the Sacrificial Meal, will raise 
funds for three vital purposes—immedi- 
ate material and spiritual help for Chris- 
tians in Europe and Asia, long-range help 
for the forces of Christianity overseas in 
their struggle to expand, and immediate 
aid for the continuation of the Protestant 
drive to bring DPs to the U.S. Funds 
contributed by Presbyterians will be chan- 
neled by the Church into these three 
specific projects. 

In the past two weeks, thousands of 
Presbyterians have started to eat at least 
one “sacrificial” meal each week, saving 
the difference in cost between that meal 
and a regular meal for the “One Great 
Hour” offering March 12. The congrega- 
tion of Pasadena Presbyterian Church in 
California is using a special offering box 
for the sacrificial meal. Hundreds of these 
boxes are now in Pasadena church homes 
being filled with sacrificial meal savings. 

In Tonawanda, New York, the Presby- 
terian Church dramatized the plan on 
February 12 by having a table set with 
white cloth, soup plates, and spoons placed 
in front of the sanctuary entrance. After 
Sunday worship that day, many members 
of the congregation ate their first sacri- 
ficial meal at the church. 

Dr. William Wysham, head of the 
Church’s “One Great Hour” drive, said 
last month that, from all indications, the 








total number of Presbyterian churches 
taking part in the drive this year would 
exceed last year’s total of more than 
3,500. He added that every single part of 


the Church—Westminster Foundations, 
Westminster Fellowship groups, Young 
Adults, church-related colleges, men’s and 
women’s organizations, and National Mis- 
sions schools—were taking part in the 
campaign. Last year’s drive by the Pres- 
byterians raised more than $750,000. 
The appeal will be highlighted by spe- 
cial broadcasts on the nation’s four major 
networks. The times are: Mutual, March 
2, 9:30-10 p.m., EST; NBC, March 4, 
4-4:30 p.m., EST; ABC, March 9, 10:30- 
11 p.m., EST; and CBS, 6:30-7 p.m., EST. 


Presbyterian Men: 


Action in Chicago 

For the past two weeks there has been 
a healthy, vigorous rustle of activity in 
more than a thousand of the Presbyterian 
Church’s local congregations, presbyteries, 
and synods. Ten or fifteen years ago, or 
even four years ago, the rustle would 
have been amazing news, but today it sym- 
bolizes the solid fact that the laymen of 
one of the nation’s great Protestant 
churches are at last really awake to their 
responsibilities as Christians. 

This rustle is the sound of Presbyterian 
men all over the country reporting to 
their churches about last month’s second 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men in Chicago. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 of them, (more than 906 
registered officially at the convention), 
representing 80,000 of their fellow mem- 
bers in 972 local chapters, 210 presbytery 
councils, and thirty synod councils in 
forty-four states, attended the sessions. 

The men came from places like 
Portage, Wisconsin; Waxahachie, Texas; 
Artesia, New Mexico; New Boston, New 
Hampshire; Havana, Cuba; Chehalis, 
Washington; and Ishpeming, Michigan. 
They included farmers, lawyers, insurance 
men, engineers, teachers, doctors, factory 
foremen, dentists, and manufacturers. In 
addition there were factory workers, bank 
presidents, police detectives, auctioneers, 
city and rural mailmen, morticians, sta- 
tisticians, air line pilots, olive growers, and 
pest exterminators. 

But regardless of state or profession, 
they were all in Chicago to do the same 
job—to plan for the coming year and to 
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pick the men who would head them. Here 
are some of the most important actions 
taken by the convention. 

@ The men adopted six specific emphases 
for the coming year, led by a call “to 
encourage and assist Presbyterian men to 
bring other men to faith in Christ and 
membership in His Church.” Also empha- 
sized were church attendance; full sup- 
port of the benevolence causes of the 
Church; specific projects in the local 
church; using Christianity as the answer 
to totalitarianism, and furthering united 
action on the part of laymen from all the 
major Protestant churches. 

@ For leaders, the convention delegates 
elected Lem T. Jones of Kansas City, 
Missouri, as president, succeeding Dr. 
Charles J. Turck, president of Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota. David W. 
Proffitt, department store owner from 
Maryville, Tennessee, was elected senior 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Jones. 
G. Ward Humphrey of Maplewood, New 
Jersey, and Thomas E. Whiteman of 
New York were re-elected to the posts of 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 
Eighteen other officers, including five area 
vice-presidents, also were elected. 

@ The men passed a resolution calling on 
President Truman to redouble his efforts 
to have the nations of the world secure 
“effective guarantees to control the manu- 
facture and to prevent the use of atom 
bombs, hydrogen bombs, and other physi- 
cal forces of warfare designed primarily 
to destroy civilians en masse.” They also 
asked that all United States delegations 
discussing control of atomic energy and 
other mass destruction weapons include 
representatives from the “religious and 
spiritual forces of the nation.” 

@ They passed on an $88,790 budget for 
the coming year, and started a special 
campaign for $100,000 by 1952. Pledges 
given at the convention towards the 
special drive totaled more than $13,000. 
@ Another resolution passed by the con- 
vention delegates called for more local 
participation in the national program of 
the Council by means of such projects as 
area and local conferences and additional 
discussion groups and forums at national 
meetings. 

@ After hearing an up-to-date report on 
the Church’s drive for displaced persons’ 
assurances by the only woman on the 
program, Mrs. Paul Moser, wife of the 
Council secretary and member of the 
Church DP committee, fifty-one of the 
men pledged that they would sign assur- 
ances. In addition, 122 assurance blanks 
were taken home by the delegates. 

® Council members adopted the symbol 
of the fish as a national badge. The fish 
is an early Christian sign, derived from 
the Greek word for fish, ichthus, whose 
letters form the initials of the Greek 
words meaning: Jesus, Christ, Son of God, 
Savior. The new Council emblem, which 
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will probably be used as a lapel pin, was 
designed by Raymond DaBoll of Hinsdale, 
Michigan. 

@ Chosen to be new chairman of the 
Council’s program and action committee, 
succeeding Rochester, New York, busi- 
nessman Lester Slocum, was retiring 
Council president Charles J. Turck. Boy 
Scout executive Urner Goodman of New 
Jersey was picked as vice-chairman. 


One Aim for All Men 


The delegates who attended last month’s 
convention of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men heard lots of speeches, 
lots of good advice, and lots of interesting 
stories, but their main purpose was to 
hammer out an effective program of ac- 
tion for the coming year. 

In 1949, most of the thinking of the 
men who attended the first convention of 
the Council was devoted to organiza- 
tional procedures. The Council had grown 
into a going concern by then, but the turn- 
ing point between certain success and 
possible failure hadn’t quite been reached, 
in the opinions of many. But this year, 
with almost 1,000 local chapters in opera- 
tion and with an expanded staff ready to 
cooperate with thousands of enthusiastic 
and trained laymen in further expanding 





the Council, the turning point was very 
close, if not already reached. The main 
object was to figure out what the already- 
organized men wanted and would do. 

The plan of action decided upon by the 
men after two days and a night of com- 
mittee discussion was simple and forceful. 
It consists of an objective and six ways 
to support the objective. The goal agreed 
upon was “Presbyterian Men United for 
Christ and Freedom.” anon 

The first of the supporting emphases 
deals with evangelism. The Council dele- 
gates agreed that local chapters of the 
Council should “enter wholeheartedly into 
programs of visitation evangelism. ... We 
recommend that each local chapter .. . 
develop an organized plan whereby new 
members of the Church are assigned to 
the Christian care of devoted laymen who 
will aid them in entering into the full 
fellowship of the Church and into specific 
responsibility therein.” They asked that 
the National Council give “inspiration for 
this primary task and practical help in the 
doing of it,” and that synod and presby- 
tery councils “give leadership to the train- 
ing of laymen for this primary task in 
conferences and retreats.” 
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More than 750 men crowded into the Red Lacquer Room of Chicago’s Palmer House for the opening session of the men’s meeting. 


Ihe second emphasis, on church attend- 
ance, calls worship “an outward expression 
of that inner urge of loyalty and desire to 
serve. It is a spiritual privilege, a 
religious opportunity, and a Christian 
duty.” They added, “Our regular attend- 
ance at church . . . has been grievously 
neglected. The fact that ours is a demo- 
cratic church increases our moral obliga- 
tion.” They called for a “continuous ef- 
fort” on the part of Council men to in- 
through “person to 
person visitation continuously sup- 
plemented by advertising, literature for 
mailing and publicity, all well-planned and 
selected.” 

Emphasis number three regarding 
Christian giving brought the statement 
that “Our giving to the Church has been 
painfully inadequate.” The men said, “We 
owe it to our Church to pian our giving” 
and to “figure percentage of our 
total income we are giving to the Church.” 
They urged that the “immediate mini- 
mum” for all Council members should not 
be less than 5 percent of income, and they 
asked that Presbyterian men “adopt as a 
major emphasis for the coming year the 
promotion of the benevolence budget 
through education and personal service of 
the men of our chapters,” and that use of 
the Planned Education promotional ma- 
terials “be encouraged by local chapters, 
and that presbytery councils provide lead- 
ership and equipment to train workers 
und activate this program in_ local 


crease attendance 


what 


churches 

Under emphasis four on specific proj- 
ects for the local chapters, the men listed 
twelve possible jobs that they and their 
fellow members might do. Included are: 
a church survey to find the things that 
need to be visitation evangelism; 
giving assurances for DP families; full 
participation in worship services, includ- 
ing ushering, greeting, and collecting offer- 
ng; helping the youth of the Church; 
about church finance; pastoral 


done; 


earning 
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iid; starting or going to Bible classes: 
transporting people who are otherwise 
unable to get to church; advertising men’s 
church work to congregation members 
and the community; taking part in com- 
munity religious censuses; and cooperat- 
ing with men’s groups in other churches 
on civic projects. 

With regard to emphasis five on to- 
talitarianism, the convention delegates re- 
solved that “Christian faith and works” 
are the “final answer to totalitarianism.” 
They urged “Presbyterian Men every- 
where to vigorously pursue in the voca- 
tions of daily life those Christian works 
which remove the causes and prevent the 
spread of totalitarianism.” and added that 
the Council “directs any of its represent- 
atives seeking united action with laymen 
of other faiths to promptly and vigorously 
promote, in our communities and 
the nation, those Christian works which 
remove the causes and prevent the spread 
of totalitarianism.” 

In the last emphasis, the delegates di- 
rected that the National Council “make 
every practical effort to unite all Presby- 
terian men in joint action towards com- 
mon goals,” and that the Council “com- 
mission a representative body of its mem- 
bers to seek relationships with laymen of 
other faiths to promote joint Christian 
service in our local communities and the 
nation.” 


local 


Speakers Stress 
Responsibilities 

Unity among Protestant laymen and 
the responsibility of men as Christians and 
Christian citizens were two of the main 
topics in the many addresses given at the 
second annual convention of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. 

Protestant unity was highlighted for the 
first time by the Council at last month’s 
meeting. In addition to speeches by three 
members of the Presbyterian Church 


U.S., the sessions included a short talk 
by a leader in men’s work of the Presby- 
terian Church in Cuba. and the introduc- 
tion of fraternal delegates from eleven 
denominations. including: the Northern 
Baptist: Methodist: American, Augustana 
and United Lutheran: Episcopal; Evan- 
gelical and Reformed; Congregational 
Christian; Reformed, and the Church of 
the Brethren. 


General Joseph B. Fraser, head of 
the laymen’s movement in the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.. told the delegates 
that “Christian laymen today have a re- 
sponsibility unparalleled in the history of 
the world. We are challenged to give our- 
selves completely to the task of making 
Christianity more real in the everyday 
lives of men, . The task confronting 
the lay movements of our churches today 
is tremendous, yet very clear. If our 
Church is to meet these challenges con- 
fronting it, it must begin by revitalizing 
its enormous membership with a burning 
faith in Jesus. .. . Only with such a burn- 
ing faith will men have the courage and 
initiative to reestablish a real, dynamic 
Christianity as the moving force behind 
America’s national life. . . .” 


H. Roe Bartle, president of Missouri 
Valley College, said, “1 am a Christian 
first and a Presbyterian second, and | 
believe that if we look for the big things 
on which we agree instead of the small 
things in which we differ, we can all work 
together for good.” Dr. Bartle urged 
every Protestant layman to join the po- 
litical party of his choice, but warned 
that the strength of America lay in the 
two-party system, not a mass of splinter 
parties. 

General William Wilbur, [Illinois 
Presbyterian and Congressional Medal oi 
Honor winner. told the men, “With the 
heritage thai we of the Presbyterian 
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Church have, it is most fitting that we 
reenter the fight for liberty, that we now 
start a campaign of action to put honesty 
into government, to protect the full lib- 
erty of the individual, to make effective 
in politics the principles of our Christian 
faith.” 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, said that by 
... “precept and example we must con- 
vince the world that the concept of a 
free man, living in a free nation, the mas- 
ter of his own destiny, has not perished 
from the face of the earth. What, in all 
our lives, could any of us do more worthy 
of the best that’s in us, than to add our 
little spark . . . to keep alive the flame of 
freedom. If, through our neglect, that 
flame flickers out upon these shores of 
ours, where and when will its light be 
seen again?” 


Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of 
New Jersey, another Presbyterian layman, 
praised the work of the National Council 
and other church groups, and stated that 
“In my judgment, in our kind of society, 
we could not maintain law and order for 
forty-eight hours if it were not for the 
atmosphere created by our religious in- 
stitutions.” Governor Driscoll said fur- 
ther that the challenge to Christian citi- 
zenship was not the challenge to the 
Church, but to the individual. 

“The task of the Church today is to 
teach its members to think like Christians. 
If we have learned the lesson of thinking, 
we shall apply the principles of Chris- 
tianity instinctively. . . . This world of 


ours cannot exist half slave and half free. 
The slavery of today, however, is a differ- 
ent kind of slavery than that which Lin- 
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coln spoke of many years ago. The 
slavery of today is the slavery of men and 
women who have turned their backs on 
Wk aan 


Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, Moderator 
of the Church’s General Assembly, talked 
about the individual responsibility of men 
to God. He said that there was only one 
thing that could suppress the “savage” 
in men—God. “When we make the civi- 
lized man a spiritual man, his bent to 
wickedness, and his unquenchable urge to 
get what he can from the other fellow and 
to keep what he has for himself, will be 
done away. Once man recognizes himself 
as kin to the eternal spirit, he becomes 
motivated by purposes that change his 
activities. He wants them to share with 
others of like mind in accomplishing what 
is good for all. . . . The Church is the 
channel by which the Spirit of God 
moves into men’s lives to change the 
civilized savage into a spiritual being. 
The genius of Protestantism and particu- 
larly of Presbyterianism is lay participa- 
tion in the program of propagandizing 
men for God. . . . It’s time for the men of 
the Church to accept the responsibility 
that is theirs....” 


The New President 


Last month was one full of excitement, 
work, and honors for a trim, thin-faced, 
gray-haired Presbyterian layman from 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The gentleman is candy-maker Lem T. 
Jones, an elder in Kansas City’s Second 
Presbyterian Church who last month be- 
came the second president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, and spoke 
before a nation-wide radio audience on 





Dr. Arthur Miller (right), pastor of the Montview Presbyterian Church, Denver, 


leads devotions at Chicago men’s meeting. From left at table are Council leaders 
G. Ward Humphrey, secretary: David W. Proffitt, senior vice-president: Lester 
Siocum, retiring program and action chairman; Paul Moser, executive secretary, 
and Charles J. Turck, retiring president and new head of program-action group. 
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this year’s Laymen’s Sunday, February 26. 

Mr. Jones, a partner in Russell Stover 
Candies and one of the founders of the 
Council, has for years been a busy Chris- 
tian in many fields. His interest in such 
organizations as the YMCA, the Boy 
Scouts of America, and the United Negro 
College Fund, have not kept him from an 
active role in his home church. The “Lem 
Jones Plan” for local chapter organization 
in the National Council was started by 
him in Kansas City’s Second Church and 
now is used as the basis for other chapters. 

The fifty-three-year-old _ business- 
man, born in Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, is 
a World War I veteran and was graduated 
in 1921 from the University of Iowa. He 
is the father of six children, four boys, 
and two girls. 

He is president of the Kansas City and 
West Central area YMCA’s, a board mem- 
ber of the Missouri Tuberculosis Society 
and the Kansas City Baptist Memorial 
Hospital, and a holder of the Silver 
Beaver award, highest honor given by the 
Boy Scouts of America. Three of his sons 
are Eagle Scouts. In addition he is a 
trustee of church-related Missouri Valley 
College and a member of the national 
United Negro College Fund. In 1948 and 
1949 he was chairman of the Kansas City 
campaign for the Fund. His interest in 
the church has ancestral roots—he is a 
direct descendant of the Reverend Kilby 
Jones, a famous Welsh preacher who 200 
years ago was the first pastor from Wales 
to occupy a prominent pulpit in London. 


Jerusalem Situation 
Still Unsettled 

The status of Jerusalem appeared last 
month to be just as confused as it was 
before the United Nations controversial 
decision to internationalize the city that is 
revered by Christians, Jews, and Moslems. 

In January the UN Trusteeship Coun- 
cil met in Geneva to work out a plan for 
internationalization with the help of world 
church leaders and governments involved 
in the move. 

The Council, because of pressure 
from Israei and Jordan, decided not to 
ask for an international zone which would 
include all of Jerusalem and the holy 
places. Its latest plan, offered by Council 
president Roger Garreau, would split the 
area into three zones, Jewish, Arab, and 
international. But last month the Jordan 
government flatly rejected the plan. 

Among the churchmen who appeared 
before Council were Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde, head of the Protestant Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs; Greek Orthodox Archbishop Ger- 
manos; Dr. Samuel G. Inman of the 
American Christian Palestine Committee, 
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Thousands 


upon thousands of people are 
discussing and praising 
Oxford’s great new classic 


IN OUR IMAGE 


Endorsed by noted leaders . . . eagerly 
welcomed by Christians of all creeds, this 
masterpiece of Old Testament character 
portrayal breathes vivid life into the very 
roots of our faith. Guy Rowe’s 32 heroic 
full-color portraits illuminate Houston 
Harte’s wise choice of King James text. 
Secure IN OUR IMAGE at your bookstore 
Buckram, gold stamped, $10.00. De luxe 
French Morocco, $25.00. 
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Sallman, 
artist, has 


years Warner 
Christian 


been working on a new canvas, one 
which portrays the Lord and his dis- 
ciples at the last supper. Now com- 


pleted it is proclaimed one of Sallman’s 
greatest. More than a masterpiece of 
artistic skill, “The Lord’s Supper” is a 
subject for meditation, To the spirit- 
ually-minded it brings a feeling of 
fellowship such the disciples must 
have experienced in the presence of 
the Savior. Printed in six colors. 
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A beautiful painting worthy of a 
place in your home. Excellent for 
office, and church. Available in a 
frame of rich burnished bronze, with 
intriguing rope design. 
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M4511 1515x1214 3.45 
M4711 22'5x1815 4.95 
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and Bishop Tiran Nersoyan of the Ar- 
menian Orthodox Church. 

Dr. Nolde, a U.S. Lutheran, told the 
Council that any plan for Palestine must 
include the safeguarding of fundamental 
human and religious rights for all non- 
Jewish religious interests in Palestine. 
He asked that all Protestant and Ortho- 
dox mission property now occupied by 
Jews and Arabs be returned to its owners. 

Archbishop Germanos asked that all 
religious shrines be exempt from taxation 
and that Christian church property should 
“on no account be subject to appropria- 
tion.” Dr. Inman said his committee re- 
garded the internationalization plan as 
“dangerous and unnecessary” and advo- 
cated the establishment of a UN com- 





| international 
| composed equally of Christians, Jews, and 


mission with no territory. Bishop Ner- 
soyan said it was impossible to divide up 
the city and holy places and called for an 
regime with a legislature 


Moslems. 


Church Women Plan 


National Conference 
Presbyterian women have an important 
meeting to look forward to this summer. 
It is the quadrennial conference of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Wom- 
en’s Organizations at Ocean Grove, New 


| Jersey, from June 13 to 19. 








| sentatives 


Local societies are sending their repre- 
sentatives as registered visitors. Official 
delegates will include synodical and pres- 
byterial presidents, women members of 
the Boards of Christian Education, Na- 
tional and Foreign Missions, and repre- 
of women’s organizations in 
foreign countries. It’s expected that the 
meeting will set new records for attend- 
ance. Meeting planners hope that 2,000 
Presbyterian women will attend. 

The last national women’s meeting was 
held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1946, 
with almost 1,500 present. 


Vatican Ambassador 


Issue in Canada 

The resignation of Myron C. Taylor as 
U. S. ambassador to the Vatican (P. L., 
Feb. 18) has put a temporary end to a 
controversial issue in the United States. 
But last month it appeared that the issue 
might soon return from its short vaca- 
tion—not in the U. S. but in Canada. 

For several months now reports have 
been received from America’s northern- 
most nation that a move would be made 
to appoint a Canadian ambassador to the 


| Vatican. In view of the reports, most of 
| Canada’s 
|ready passed resolutions protesting the 
| idea. Last month a further report stated 


Protestant churches have al- 


that a resolution favoring the Vatican 
post was expected to be considered by 
the Canadian House of Commons. The 
resolution was introduced by Commons 
member Leon Balcer of Quebec. The 
Province of Quebec contains most of the 
country’s Roman Catholics. 


Church Starts Central 
Distribution Agency 

“Why must I send to one place for 
Christian Education literature, to another 
for Missions leaflets and study texts, and 
to still another for books? Aren’t we one 
church?” 

Queries like these are out of date now 
that the Presbyterian Distribution Service 
has been established. Local churches and 
church groups can get all of their printed 
matter, except for the new curriculum. 
from one place. 

The new _ organization, inaugurated 
March 1, is an agency of the Boards of 
National Missions, Foreign Missions. 
Christian Education, and the General 
Council. Set up to promote increased use 
of literature and visual-aid materials, it 
takes the place of the Centra! Distribut- 
ing Department of the Missions Boards 
and the distribution system of the Board 
of Christian Education. 

The Service centers are in the five 
Westminster book stores in Philadelphia, 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. A cooperative arrangement 
with the book stores makes it possible to 
include in one order, free and_ priced 
literature offered by the Boards and the 
General Council. mission study texts pub- 
lished by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, and the books and merchandise sold 
by the Westminster book stores. Sunday 
church school curriculum materials, how- 
ever, are handled from the Board of 
Christian Education headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 

Centralized accounting permits one 
monthly statement to be mailed by the 
tenth of the following month, supported 
by separate invoices for each purchase. 
Duplicate invoices will be enclosed with 
shipments to furnish prices needed for 
literature to be resold. 

Presbyterian Distribution Service also 
provides a counselling service in church 
programming. A consultant in each center 
assists personally and by mail in selecting 
materials for church organizations. 

A new catalog on available literature 
and audio-visual aids is being compiled. 
It will replace the separate catalogs of 
the Boards of Missions and Christian 
Education. 

The new Service is headed by general 
manager James H. Hornaday. an elder in 
the Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, Presbyter- 
ian Church. The operation of the West- 
minster book stores continues to be under 
the administration of the Board of Chris- 
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tian Education through its Director of Re- 
tail Merchandising, William J. Walton. 
The Service has its office in the With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia, headquar- 
ters for the Church’s General Assembly. 


New Postal Rate Bill 
May Help Church Papers 


In a bill upping the cost of virtually 
every postal service except first class mail, 
the House of Representatives voted last 
month to exempt religious publications 
from any increase. 

The bill has been sent to the Senate. 

If religious publications are not ex- 
empted by Congress, many will be forced 
out of business by the increased costs of 
second class mail. 

The administration has called for the 
increased rates to help make up an an- 
nual postal deficit of approximately $500,- 
000,000. 











Carol Diabo is a baptized member of the 
Cuyler Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 
Her Indian name is Ka-wen-na-no-ron, 
which is translated as Precious Name. 


Eastern Indians 


Make Church News 

Most people think of the Wild West 
when they think of Indians, but recently 
the descendants of two eastern tribes 
made news. 

In New York, a Brooklyn tribe (not 
the Dodgers) donned paint and feathers 
last month and went into their ceremonial 
dances. The whooping and hollering occa- 
sion was a program for the benefit of the 
new Presbyterian church in Levittown, a 
10,000-family housing development in 
Long Island. 

The Indians were Presbyterian church- 
goers from Brooklyn’s Cuyler Church. Al- 
though their real home is the Caughna- 
waga Mohawk reservation in Montreal, 
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Canada, as wards of the Canadian govern- 
ment, they may live anywhere in North 
America. Most of them came to Brook- 
lyn in the late 1930’s to work in the Navy 
Yard, at the World’s Fair, and on sky- 
scrapers and bridges. They had learned 
construction work in Canada while build- 
ing the bridge spanning the St. Lawrence 
River near Montreal. 

The Reverend Dr. David Munroe 
Cory is “great white father” at the Cuy- 
ler Church. He has mastered the Mo- 
hawk dialect and speaks it at special serv- 
ices. Also, he helped translate a number 
of church hymns into the Indian language 
—and revised an old Indian version of the 
Gospel of St. Luke into modern Mohawk. 

The Mohawk youngsters mingle freely 
with the other children of the congrega- 
tion. Like the others, they participate 
in scout work and admire the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

Only twenty-three of the Indians are 
communicant members at Cuyler. The 
others maintain their affiliation with the 
mission church at the reservation in 
Canada. Reason for this is that if too 
many broke relations with that church, it 
would have to close for lack of members. 
Then the reservation Indians would have 
no choice but to attend the Catholic 
church or none. 

The Cuyler congregation is quite a 
melting pot. Besides the Indians, there 
are also a large number of Syrian and 
Puerto Rican members. 

In another part of the state, the 
Oneida Indians, also a Six Nations tribe, 
rededicated their church, the Orchard In- 
dian Chapel in Oneida. 

The little open-to-all-denominations 
chapel has been refurnished with gifts of 
new and used chairs, hymnals, a table, 
and an oil heating unit. Much of the reno- 
vation work was made possible by a re- 
cent $500 gift from Oneida, Ltd., manu- 
facturers of silver tableware. That com- 
pany shared its 1949 prosperity in a simi- 
lar way with twenty-eight other churches 
in the vicinity. It made the same gift 
last year. 

The chapel congregation numbers ap- 
proximately forty members. Among its 
older adherents is Mrs. Lucinda George, 
a granddaughter of Dolly Johnson, last 
princess of the Oneida tribe. 

The reopening of the chapel fol- 
lows a ten-year period during which the 
building stood idle. When elections were 
held for chapel officers recently, Method- 
ist Pastor Stanley V. McLain was made 
chairman. 

The Orchard where the chapel stands 
was occupied by the Indians before the 
arrival of the first white settlers. The | 
chapel was once a schoolhouse for Oneida | 
Indian children and later a public school. 








YOU DON’T NEED A LOT 
OF MONEY TO TRAVEL 


Even if you don’t believe that now, our directory 
of passenger carrying freighters, ‘‘Travel Routes 
Around the World,’’ deserves your attention. It 
describes hundreds of lower cost trips to Europe, 
West Indies, practically everywhere. 
And it does more. It lists all liners, and 250 air- 
lane services. Now you can tell which are the 
owest cost liners, which is the most interesting 
itinerary, how planes can take you island hopping 
or to Europe or South America or around the world. 
We think this is the most popular travel guide 
ever published, and once you see this 50,000 
word directory, we believe you will understand 
why hundreds of thousands of travelers in all 
parts of the world swear by it. 
One dollar brings you. this directory plus two 
priceless reports: (1) ‘‘Freighter Life,’ whic 
tells what vagabond voyaging is all about and (2) 
our 40,000 word guide to the inexhaustible things 
to see and do in the U. S., Canada and Mexico. 


Print name ane address on sheet of paper, ask 
for ‘Travel Kit’? and mail with $1 bill to 
HARIAN PU BLICATIONS, 88 Concourse, 


Greenlawn, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Carrying 100,000 words in these 
three books eet me how 
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FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
pare! Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
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Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 43 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,011. New York 18, N.Y. 
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12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 
Also racks with low adjustment 
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ments and complete d 
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L" answer to the increasing 
demand for a Bason of large 
capacity, we are returning to 
our line the above Bason which is 
13 inches in diameter, the well 
having a depth of 3 inches. This 
is more suitable in churches 
where budget or duplex envel- 
opes are used. Executed in highly 
polished brass with etched text 
on rim and IHS velvet pad: Priced 
at $40.00. 

Prices subject to change without notice 
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The Traditional Bible 
with the MODERN COVER 





Rich Maroon 


Royal Blue 


Traditional Black 


When you see them, you too will prefer the new 
National Bibles with covers in color. Their rich, 
modern beauty pleases the eye as well as the 
soul. Bibles shown have easy-to-read Crystal clear 
type ideal for home or lectern. With their many 
fine helps and appealing, genuine leather covers 
im a range of colors, they are prized possessions 
or welcome gifts. 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 


Ask for 











Church Commission 
Studies Marriage Rules 


“All ministers who are requested to 
marry divorced persons should exercise 
great care lest they join together those 
whose marriage the Church cannot ap- 
prove. Upon satisfactory evidence of the 
facts in the case, they may remarry the 
innocent party to whom a divorce has been 
granted on Scriptural grounds, but not un- 
til assured that a period of one year has 
elapsed from the date of the decision 
allowing the divorce. They should also re- 
fuse to unite in marriage any member of 
any other denomination whose remarriage 
is known to the minister to be prohibited 
by the laws of the Church in which such 
person holds membership, unless the min- 
ister believes that in the peculiar circum- 
stances of a given case his refusal would do 
injustice to an innocent person who has 
been divorced for Scriptural reasons. In 
case a minister be in doubt as to the pro- 
priety of a proposed remarriage, he may 
seek the advice of the Presbytery, through 
its moderator or through a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose.”—Section X, 
Chapter 12, Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Directory of Worship. 


The rules which Presbyterians have set 
up for themselves on marriage, divorce, and 
remarriage will be clarified and perhaps 
modified this year. Last May the Church’s 
General Assembly requested Moderator 
Clifford E. Barbour to appoint a commis- 
sion to study the entire problen “with a 
view ... to clarification and restatement” 
(P.L., June 25, °49). Recently the first 
news of the work of this commission was 
released. 

The marriage study group, headed 
by Dr. Albert G. Butzer, pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buf- 
falo, New York, and including Senator 
Edward Martin of Pennsylvania; the Dr. 
Emory Luccock of Wichita, Kansas; Dr. 
Arthur Hughes of Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey; Dr. Earle Crawford of Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Dr. Donald Campbell of Stamford, 
Connecticut, and former Moderator Henry 
Sloane Coffin, will meet in April to discuss 
its findings. At that time, the commission 
hopes to work on a report to be presented 
to this year’s General Assembly, which 


| will meet in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 18-24. 


Chief concern of the group is the 
Church’s present ruling on divorce and re- 
marriage (see above). In the past year or 
sO, Many ministers and presbyteries have 
questioned the meaning of phrases like 
“satisfactory evidence,” “innocent party,” 
“Scriptural grounds,” and “one year.” 
Several pastors have objected that the 
truly innocent party is often the person 
against whom the civil court has granted 
the decree. Others wonder whether ‘“‘one 
year” means one year from the date of the 


divorce or from the date of separation. 


In addition the group will study the 
problem of mixed marriages with Roman 
Catholics. The Presbyterian constitution 
states that those who “profess the true re- 
formed religion should not marry with 
Papists,” and the 1923 General Assembly 
urged that “Each pastor and session should 
take careful and prayerful action on such 
individual cases that may come to their 
attention and jurisdiction.” Requests for 
further statements on this problem by the 
Church have come regularly to the Gen- 
eral Council in recent years. 

Another problem which the commis- 
sion will study is the advisability of having 
each presbytery establish committees on 
marriage, divorce, and remarriage to which 
each minister may or must refer all doubt- 
ful cases. Last November the Presbytery 
of Los Angeles set up these committees as 
a result of the Lana Turner-Bob Topping 
marriage in 1948, which was performed by 
a presbytery minister in violation of the 
Church’s ruling on remarriage. 


Presbyterian Named 


Chaplain of House 

Dr. Bernard Braskamp, pastor of the 
Gunton Temple Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, has recently been 
named chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He succeeds Dr. James Shera 
Montgomery, eighty-seven, who retired af- 
ter a twenty-nine-year term. 

Dr. Braskamp has served as acting 
House chaplain on more than 175 occa- 
sions, substituting for Dr. Montgomery. 
He also was acting Senate chaplain during 
the 1948 special session of Congress. He 
has spent his entire ministry in the capital 
city, and is regarded as the dean of Wash- 
ington’s Presbyterian ministers. 











Bernard Braskamp 
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Religion and Education: 
The Battle Reopens 


The religion-in-education controversy, 
fairly quiet for several months, showed 
signs recently of livening. 

Last month, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor reopened discussions 
on federal aid-to-education. The day be- 
fore the committee met to consider pro- 
posed bills, Presbyterian Graham Barden, 
representative from North Carolina and 
author of the now-famous Barden Bill, in- 
troduced a new aid-to-education measure 
to replace the one which the Education 
and Labor Committee killed last year. The 
new Dill, like the old, specifically ailows 
use of aid funds only to current expendi- 
tures of public schools. 

Barden’s bill drew the 


people, according to which God intended 
to establish a kingdom on earth in which 
there would be no rich and poor, but in 
which everyone would be blessed and 
happy in equal degree. 

The text declares that, “according 
to legend,” Jesus of Nazareth appeared to 
preach to the poor and oppressed. Jesus 
“turned to the poor with passionate love 
and threatened the rich with inexorable 
wrath.” But, in the second and third cen- 
turies, members of the wealthier classes 
joined the Church: “Wealthy Christians 
had become convinced more and more that 
they must respect the State and cease to 
fight against the prevailing, though un- 
just, social order. Rich people began to 
use peace-mindedness and long-suffering, 
preached by Christians, in their own 
interest.” 





Suppose you are a widow, left some stocks 


or property or insurance, 


What are you going to do? Worry about 


taxes — upkeep-inv estment expenses — safety? 
Or put your funds into American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements and forever after enjoy 


complete freedom from money worries? 


You can make no finer investment than this, 


Last year Mr. as good bankers will tell you. You receive a 
generous return on your money. Your income 
(which is entitled to certain tax exemptions) 
is guaranteed for your entire lifetime, will 


Finally, the textbook states, organized 
Christianity “became a faithful supporter 
of the oppressing organization of the ruling 
class for many centuries.” 


fire of the Roman Catholic hierarchy be- 
cause it did not allow any money for pri- 
vate and parochial school use. The basis 
of Mr. Barden’s bill is the First Amend- 


f the U. S. Constituti hich | never vary in amount even when times are 
ment of the U. onstitution, which pro- 


bad. And as you enjoy financial security, you 


vides for separation of Church and State. 
There would be no such separation if 
government funds go to church schools, 
according to Congressman Barden and 
most of the nation’s Protestant churches. 

Released-time education, which hun- 
dreds of the nation’s Protestant churches 
carry on for children after school hours 
(P.L., Feb, 18), recently received a verbal 
pummeling from one of Protestantism’s 
spokesmen. 

Dr. Charles Clayten Morrison (P. L., 
Jan. 21), Disciples of Christ minister and 


former religious editor, told 3,000 people 


The Doctor Goes to Church 

If people in Rochester, Indiana, need a 
doctor on a Sunday morning, they know 
where to find one—at the First Presby- 
terian Church, where eighty-one-year-cld 
Dr. Milo O. King holds a record of only 
three missed services in twenty-five years. 

Two of his absences since he became 
active in the church more than a quarter 
of a century ago were during vacations 
when he was 100 miles from the nearest 
church. He missed another Sunday to help 
a present church member take his first 


also have the priceless satisfaction of knowing 
that you are contributing to the world-wide 
ministry of the Bible and thus bringing peace 
and enlightenment to mankind. 


Why not let the American Bible Society 


take over your money worries? Learn more 
about this great Christian Plan which enables 





you to give and receive generously 

at the same time. Send today for 

the interesting free booklet, “A 
Gift That Lives.” 
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and State than it could possibly have in 
the trivial religious education toy called 
released-time.” 


Hungary’s Schools Get 
Revised Church History 


School children in Hungary can now 
learn about the early days of Christianity 
—according to Marx. History textbooks 


Presbyterian bowling team. During the 
summer he is an avid goller—except on 
Sunday mornings, 


Mission Congress Adopts 


Human Rights Program 

“he nation’s Protestant churches took a 
hard lovk at some of their shortcomings 
recently. 
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Viewpoint of Marxian materialism. The 
books are now in use in the country’s 
nationalized schools. 

According to one textbook for first-year 
high school students, there is no such thing 
as B.C. (before Christ). The abbreviation 
isnow B.O.E. (before our era). The book 
Says that the roots of Christianity went 
back to the Messianic faith of the Jewish 
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meeting in December, 1948, the Home 
Missions Congress, which met late in Janu- 
ary for the first time in twenty years, 
called on Protestant churches to abolish 
segregation and discriminatory practices 

The Congress, attended by more than a 
thousand delegates representing the na 
major Protestant churches, also 
rights for all citizens in 


tion’s 
called for equal 
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the fields of housing, welfare, politics, and 
education. The Congress held that the 
Christian Church had succumbed, in many 
respects, to the secular spirit and to divi- 
sions, classes, and distinctions which were 
described as foreign to basic Christian 
teachings. The delegates admitted that 
racial practices in their churches and “ir- 
religion” in both public schools and 
church-related schools were major stum- 
bling blocks to the Christian Church’s task. 

The most important problem, the dele- 
gates agreed, was Protestantism’s failure 
to practice what it preached, especially in 
the field of race relations. They said, 
“Class and caste, the whole disintegrating 
structure of society, are set up where they 
have no right to be, in the Temple of 


| God.” 
| 


|End of an Era 
In Washington, D. C. 


The historic, red brick church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where President Abraham 
Lincoln once worshipped is now being torn 
down to make room for a larger church 
building. 

In the days of Lincoln, the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church had about 
300 members. Today, it has 2.000. Early 
this year the congregation voted to demol- 
ish the old structure and replace it with 
a $893,000 building erected on the old 
site and suitable for church expansion. 
Demolition started two weeks ago. 

The pew which Lincoln once rented for 
$50 a year, and which was also used at 
one time by James Buchanan, has been 
stored for use in the new church. The 
colonial pews and appointments of the 
Lincoln Room, used as the pastor’s study, 
will also be used in the new building. 

And the colorful stories about Lin- 
coln and other presidents and pastors 
active in the picturesque history of the 
church will be carefully preserved. 

One of these stories describes Lincoln’s 
weekly visits to the mid-week prayer 
services. These visits were a secret be- 
tween Lincoln and Dr. D. D. Gurley, the 
pastor. The president would sit in the 
pastor’s study, now called the Lincoln 
Room, with the door ajar so that he could 
hear without creating the furor his pres- 
ence always aroused. 

One night two boys wondered whose 
| shadow was regularly reflected on the 
| door of the pastor’s study. There was a 
light snow that evening, and the large 
footprints of the visitor were easily traced 
by the boys, who followed him to the 
| White House. After taking a few steps to 
the door, the President turned quickly 
and confronted the boys. “Thank you. 
| boys, for the escort home,” he said. 

The embarrassed pair turned back to 

| Dr. Gurley who confided in them and 
jasked them not to say anything. The 
' secret was kept by the boys and told only 








the death of President 
The first pastor of the church was the 


after Lincoln. 
Reverend James Laurie, who came by 
stage from Philadelphia to lead the con- 
gregation for more than fifty years. When 
he and his wife arrived, Washington had 
been the nation’s capital for only three 
years. The first services were held in a 
corridor of the old Treasury Building. 
where Pastor Laurie also worked as a 
clerk. To get to the services, church-goers 
bounced over rock-strewn roads along 
which cows wandered at leisure. 

One of the most recent figures in 
the history of the church was Dr. Peter 
Marshal], church pastor and chaplain of 
the Senate until his death in 1949. Dr. 
Marshall’s vivid sermons were so popular 
that people stood in line to get into the 
church, and services were piped into the 
“overflow” auditorium in the church base- 
ment. 

The Reverend Robert T. Bridge is now 
acting minister of the church. The Rev- 
erend George M. Docherty of North 
Church, Aberdeen, Scotland, has been 
called to the pastorate and will sail for 
America March 21. 

In planning the closing service in 
the old building. Pastor Bridge told his 
congregation it had been decided at first 
to have no sermon. no address, and no 
meditation. There is a time to speak and 
a time to be silent, he believed, and said 
“This seemed to be a time to be silent.” 

Shortly before the service, however, a 
little girl visiting the church asked: 
“Where will Jesus go when the church is 
torn down?” Mr. Bridge used this ques- 
tion for a sermon at the last service. 

During the period of demolition and re- 
building, the congregation will hold Sun- 
day services in the Lisner Auditorium of 
the George Washington University. The 
various departments of the church have 
been settled in other churches in the area. 
The church school will meet at the West- 
ern Presbyterian Church and Lisner Audi- 
torium. The music department, noted for 
its excellent choirs, has set up headquar- 
ters at Concordia Lutheran Church. 


Czech Brethren Church 


Elects New Head 

Dr. Viktor Hajek of Brno was elected 
Senior of the Synod of the Evangelical 
Church of Czech Brethren at its tenth 
triennial meeting in Prague last month. 
The meeting was attended by all but two 
of the Synod’s eighty-four clerical and 
lay members. He succeeds Dr. Joseph 
Krenek, the former Presbyterian U.S.A. 
minister who died last June (P.L. July 
9, °49). 

Nominated with the approval of the 
Communist-dominated government, Dr. 
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Hajek was the only candidate put forward 
by the Standing Committee. He received 
seventy-one of the eighty-two votes cast 
in a secret ballot. The remaining eleven 
votes were either blank or were cast for 
a minister other than Dr. Hajek. 

Dr. Hajek, who is forty-nine, was born 
in Moravia and has been acting as Vice 
Senior of the Synod since Dr. Krenek’s 
death. Prior to his election, Dr. Hajek 
preached at a special evening service at- 
tended by Dr. Alexei Cepicka, head of the 
State Office for Church Affairs. The Czech 
Brethren Church is the largest Protestant 
body in the country, with more than 300,- 
000 members (see page 20). 


Arizona Ministers 
Continue Fight on Vice 


A group of ministers which almost two 
years ago launched a campaign to sweep 
Arizona’s Gila County clean of illegal 
gambling and liquor practices (P. L., Feb. 
5, Feb. 19, ’49) is still making progress. 

Late one night several weeks ago, four 
of the clergymen and two sheriff’s depu- 
ties strode into a former bar near Miami, 
Arizona. They suspected that the place 
was a gambling house, and one look in a 
back room confirmed their suspicions. 
There stood tables used for dice, faro, 
and poker games. The raiders rounded up 
almost $100 in cash plus dice, cards, and 
markers, and they arrested the man in 
charge. 

The pastors were the same ones, with 
one exception, whose names became fa- 
miliar to many Arizonans in January of 
1949. Then local papers were alive with 
stories about the clergymen’s raids on 
liquor and gambling establishments. 

The ministers in the recent raid in- 
cluded A. Luke Fritz, pastor of the Miami 
Community Presbyterian Church; Walter 
Saddler, Miami Baptist Church; Carl 
Beharka, Claypool Methodist Church; 
and Melvin Laven, First Christian 
Church, Globe. 


Of People and Places 


@ “One of the most beautiful sanctuaries 
in the Northwest” is how members of the 
new Presbyterian church in Naches (near 
Mount Rainier), Washington, refer to 
their recently dedicated edifice. Moder- 
ator Clifford E. Barbour spoke at the 
service of dedication. 

®@ The people of Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church in Rockford, Illinois, will 
soon worship in a new church instead of 
in the Masonic temple, which has been 
their sanctuary since 1946 when their 
church was destroyed by fire. 

@ The oldest congregation in Youngs- 
town, Ohio—that of the First Pres»y- 
terian Church—is celebrating its 150th 
year. Members are now in the midst of a 
ten-month commemoration of the anni- 
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versary. Speakers at special services will 
include Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, presi- 
dent emeritus of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York; Dr. William H. Hud- 
nut, pastor of First Church for thirty- 
eight years; and Dr. James J. Tyler of 
Warren, Ohio, historian for Ohio Masons. 
@ Not usually does a church school ex- 
ceed in membership its sponsoring church. 
Yet this is the case with the West Side 
United Protestant Church of Richland, 
Washington. However, the 175-member 
church is only six months old, while the 
325-member church school has been built 
up over several years. The West Side 
Church, with eleven cooperating denomi- 
nations, is one of six united Protestant 
churches in the Richland area. It is Pres- 
byterian-sponsored, with the Reverend 
Irvin N. Morris as pastor. 

@ First Presbyterian Church of Red 
Bank, New Jersey, is launching a drive 
for $200,000 to build a new sanctuary, a 
chapel, an educational building, and a fel- 
lowship hall. The new church will stand 
on a hill within sight of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Reason for the expansion is an 
increase of more than 150 members since 
last April, when the Reverend Charles S. 
Webster became pastor. 

@ The recent mortgage-burning ceremony 
at Second Presbyterian Church, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, crowned the ef- 
forts of one hundred members, each of 
whom two months ago put one dollar to 
work, according to the principle outlined 
in the nineteenth chapter of St. Luke. Al- 
though only $500 was needed to pay off 
the debt on the manse, the collection 
netted $760. 

@ Citizens of Minerva, Ohio, gave 
their Outstanding Citizen award to the 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, the, 
Reverend Franklin Trubee, at a recent | 
Junior Chamber of Commerce banquet. | 
Mr. Trubee, in addition to his pastoral | 
duties, served on the board of directors of 
the Community Chest drive, has given his 
time as a youth counsellor, and has served 
as cooperating president of the Parent- | 
Teachers Association. 
@ Members of First Presbyterian Church, 
Hartford, Connecticut, last month saw 
their church free of debt as the eighteen- 
year-old $42,000 mortgage went up in 
smoke at the church’s annual meeting. A 
building repair program has been launched 
in anticipation of the centennial anniver- 
sary next year. First Church will soon 
lose some of its members to a “daughter” 
church, Westminster Presbyterian, which 
was established through National Mis- 
sions funds. The new church will have as 
its pastor the Reverend Gordon T. Sgo- 
ville of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

@ New teeth have been put into the aid 
to ailing members program of New York 
City’s John Hall Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. Pastor William M. Hunter will 
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Schulmerich — 


e OFFERS Carillon instruments 
of from one to sixty-one notes 
suited to every church’s needs. 


e OFFERS every type of automatic 
device for playing “‘Carillonic 
Bells” with swinging and tolling 
effects of one or more notes. 


e OFFERS a fully modern roll- 
player that reproduces hand- 
played selections punched on 
durable plastic. 


e OFFERS an unqualified two- 
year guarantee on any complete 
installation. 


These are @ few important 
reasons why more than 1,000 
churches of all denominations 
throughout the world have 
installed Schulmerich instru- 
ments—and why you should 
consult us when you consider bells. 
Write to 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS. INC. 
123 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 














soon take recorded services to shut-ins. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
* 


We are privileged to announce 
the publication on March 15, 
1950, in one large volume, of 
the major articles by Benjamin 
B. Warfield in exposition and 
defense of the New Testament 
conception of Jesus Christ and 
His saving work under the title, 
“The Person and Work of 
Christ." Unsurpassed in schol- 
arship, exegetical skill and clar- 
ity of expression. Edited by 
Samuel G. Craig. 

575 Pages $4.50 Postpaid 


Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 
525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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BY E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


lp THE PUBLIC MIND, Josef L. Hromadka 
of Czechoslovakia has become a sym- 
bol of the dilemma of Protestants behind 
the Iron Curtain. Dr. Hromadka, dean of 
the John Hus Faculty in Charles Univer- 
sity of Prague, has become spokesman for 
the Protestant clergy and laity who are 
seeking to answer the questions: can 
Christians live out peaceful, normal lives 
in a Communist environment? Can such 
Christians, by their witness and example, 
perpetuate spiritual ideals in a material- 
istic society? 


Many observers in the West, especially 
in the United States, feel that Hromadka 
has gone further than the experiment justi- 


fies. They believe he is too harsh in his 
criticisms of Western democracy, too in- 
dulgent in his appraisal of Russian hegem- 
ony. These critics disagreed with Dr. 
Hromadka’s views when he took issue with 
John Foster Dulles at the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches. 
At that time Hromadka said that the West 
could never again hold the world suprem- 
acy it enjoyed for centuries; that the 
West must overcome its “almost meta- 
physical horror” of political trends in the 
East; that Communism represents “much 
of the social impetus of the living Church.” 

To some, therefore, Josef Hromadka has 
become the symbol of a new collaboration 
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with totalitarianism. A review of Dr. 
Hromadka’s recent career and the world 
events that have shaped his thinking may 
serve to clarify his actual position. 

Professor Hromadka was an exile from 
his native Czechoslovakia for eight years. 
During his sojourn in America, he served 
as a guest professor of theology in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. He escaped 
from Prague with his family just in time, 
for the Nazis would probably have liqui- 
dated him as an enemy of their new 
order. The Hromadkas came to America 
for the duration, resolved that when the 
war was over and Czechoslovakia was free, 
they would return to help with the re- 
construction 

Dr. Hromadka taught hundreds of stu- 
dents with his inimitable intellectual vigor 
and enthusiasm, and lectured to a great 
number of groups in the United States 
and Canada. 

During his exile, Dr. Hromadka kept in 
touch with political events in Europe and 
began to feel that something was radically 
wrong with the European spirit. He be- 
lieved that the emergence of Nazism and 
Communism was an indication that some- 
ting epochal was happening to Europe, 
and that in some ways the old Europe 
could not survive. A child of the older 
liberalism, he often spoké with nostalgia 
of Vienna, of the grand old days, of great 
music, of romantic literature, of unhur- 
ried living. Those days carried within 
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them, he felt, the seeds of disintegration. 

The twentieth century witnessed the 
catastrophic breakdown of that old Euro- 
pean order. These were violent days, and 
no one quite knew what to expect and 
what to work toward. Hromadka was an 
enthusiast for the older Masaryk, a liberal 
democrat, who saw “the shape of things to 
come” and wrote about them with a grow- 
ing concern. The great problem for lib- 
eral democracy, of which Czechoslovakia 
was thought the finest European example, 
was whether it had enough stamina to 
withstand the onslaughts of the new 
tyranny. Czechs believed it possible. They 
were the Americans of Europe. They were 
a happy, optimistic people. They had 
suffered under the tyrant for centuries, and 
would prize their new-found freedom. es- 
pecially after the Nazi occupation. Their 
ideals were still Benes and Masaryk. his 
successor and heir. Benes was the head 
of the Czech government in exile. Surely, 
democracy could be counted upon to sur- 
vive in Czechoslovakia. Dr. Hromadka 
believed this during the major part of his 
exile in the United States. 

But something was happening to Czech- 
oslovakia which, perhaps even Dr. Hro- 
madka, living in comfortable America, 
did not perceive. The Czechs suffered the 
occupation for eight long years. Life be- 
came brutal. Fear was in the air they 
breathed. Hatred grew. The exiles could 
hardly feel the effects of the occupation. 
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More, the Czechs never quite got over 
Munich, when the great democratic pow- 
ers sold them down the river—to appease 
Hitler. They felt that their Western demo- 
cratic allies had let them down. Further, 
when the Western armies stopped near 
the German border instead of coming on 
into Prague as the Czechs had hoped, they 
wondered whether the big powers had 
again put them into “a sphere of influ- 
ence” without their knowledge. 

Russia now loomed large on the horizon. 
Her armies fought on Czech soil. Presi- 
dent Benes, true to, his optimistic liberal- 
ism, believed he could work with Russia 
as ally and protector and that Czechoslo- 
vakia could go on as an independent na- 
tion, moving farther to the left politically 
and economically without becoming Com- 
munist, or a Russian satellite. 

Toward the close of the war, Hromadka 
began to believe, with Benes and Masaryk, 
that the older liberalism of Europe might 
receive new life through an alliance with 
leftist parties stopping short of Communism. 

When Hromadka went back to Prague 
to take up his position as dean of the 
John Hus Faculty in the old Charles Uni- 
versity at Prague, many of his friends 
were surprised. They had not expected 
him to return to impoverished Europe 
when he might have stayed in prosperous 
America. In Czechoslovakia people were 
undernourished, families were broken up, 
and spirits were low. Most important, 
however, was the spirit of many people 
who knew the old Czechoslovakia of the 
days of Masaryk. They were pessimistic 
about the future. It was they who had 
lost most during the occupation. As mid- 
dle class bourgeoisie and propertied peo- 
ple, they saw little hope. It was this fail- 
ure of nerve and morale that paved the 
way for the Communist coup in 1948. 

Soon, political difficulties began to 
emerge. The several parties could not 
agree. At first cooperative, the Commu- 
nists became more and more aggressive. 
In the pre-coup election they had polled 
36 per cent of the votes. They were a 
disciplined party, with active committees 
in every Czech community. They con- 
vinced the people that the West was deca- 
dent, and no military help would be com- 
ing from that quarter, that Russia was 
the custodian of Czechoslovakia’s future. 

The coup came early in 1948. The 
Communists had control of the police and 
of the army. They claimed there was no 
other party or. constellation of parties 
capable of forming a strong government. 
They made the demand upon President 
Benes that they be allowed to form the 
government. Benes had to consent, for he 
had nothing else to do. The younger 
Masaryk saw what was happening, and he 
either took his life or, attempting to es- 
cape the situation, was murdered. It was 
the tragic end of the romantic liberal era 
for Czechoslovakia. 
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Hromadka was in Czechoslovakia during 
the coup. To him the development seemed 
a kind of historical necessity. He ac- 
cepted the coup as a fact, but not as an 
unqualified divine good. He accepted ap- 
pointment to a place on the National Ac- 
tion Committee, not as a Communist, but 
as one who believed that he could hold 
such a post without compromising his 
Christian convictions. He might in that 
capacity make his Christian witness, and 
make it in the councils of the new order 
in the making. He could also befriend 
those who would be oppressed and perse- 
cuted by the Communist regime. And he 
agreed with some proposed reforms, like 
land reform, which had begun long before 
the Communists came to power. 

As a Christian leader, Hromadka be- 
lieved that it was his duty not to run 
away from the situation but to face it, to 
accept what was happening with a critical 
faith and give his witness in it. He also 
believed that what Communism repre- 
sented was here to stay, especially in 
eastern Europe. He believed that radical 
changes in history are always accompanied 
by violence and injustice. He had come 
to the conviction that European culture 
was too exhausted to reshape society, and 
that a new order would emerge. As it 
came into being and as the old adjusted 





What effect Hromadka’s witness will 
have on the total situation in the East is 
an open question. The Protestant 
churches in Czechoslovakia are some- 
times not united in their policies in ap- 
proaching the government. Further, 
Roman Catholicism claims 73 per cent 
of the people of the country. This 
much, however, is true: If Protestantism 
had a dozen men like Hromadka, per- 
haps it might make a dent in Commu- 
nism and provide an example which 
would set a pattern for Protestant-Com- 
munist relations everywhere. 





itself to the new situation, there would be 
suffering, brutality, and even bloodshed. 
It is true, Hromadka did say some 
rather critical things about the West. They 
may sound ungrateful to those who be- 
friended him during his exile. But perhaps 
there is more truth in what he said than 
we comfortable Westerners care to admit. 
Perhaps he did go too far in underesti- 
mating the strength of the United States 
and the remnants of democracy in western 
Europe. Perhaps he was a little too 
sanguine in his interpretation of Com- 
munism as an unshaped “wave of the 
future.” Perhaps he was and is a little 
too romantic in his view that Communism 
is capable of being modified by men like 
himself who will not seek to escape Czech- 
oslovakia and run to lush America, or stay 
at home and do nothing but grumble and 
hope for the collapse of the new order. 


At least Hromadka, who had known 
better days in America, could have es- 
caped. But he did not do so. He elected 
to stay with his people in the thick of the 
battle. He also elected to live by his con- 
victions, and let it be known to Com- 
munist and reactionary alike that he was 
doing what he was doing as a Christian, 
that he would urge Christians in his church 
to take the situation as it was and try to 
effect it by a Christian witness and a 
Christian life. All too long, said Hromadka, 
have Christians remained aloof from po- 
litical and economic issues, allowing them 
to be decided by others. 

Many of his colleagues did not agree 
with him. They told him he had gone too 
far as a churchman in working with the 
new order. They also told him that his 
comfortable life in exile had blinded him 
to seeing the real situation in Europe. 
They told him that he was too optimistic 
in his hope to work with Communism, and 
that his was a dangerous position for a 
Christian, especially one in his high office. 

It may be asked: What could Hromadka 
have done? Become a martyr? But a 
martyr must give his life for a cause; for 
what should Hromadka die? Escape to 
America was easy, but it would have been 
an act of cowardice. Besides, there was 
no underground, no government in exile 
as there was during the war. Should he 
hope for war to free his country? Another 
war, he believed, would make matters a 
thousand times worse. Should he cultivate 
his spiritual life in private and give the 
world up to the inevitable? Should he go 
all-out for Communism and get on the 
bandwagon? Should he refuse to partici- 
pate in any social action, because as a 
churchman he must not involve himself in 
politics? 

Dr. Hromadka’s position is not to be 
envied. It is easy to make hasty judg- 
ments from a safe distance. It is different 
when one is a Czech and lives in a new 
order within the orbit of Russian influ- 
ence. We may be critical of Hromadka’s 
optimism regarding Communism, of his 
statements about the spirit of the West, 
but we cannot find fault with his coura-| 
geous stand, his willingness to remain in 
the difficult place, and his gallant Chris- 
tian witness given in the face of terrific 
odds and sometimes almost alone. 

Recently Hromadka made a notable 
address before several thousand people in 
Prague. It reveals the growing tensions 
which he is confronting. Among the many 
statements which hg made are the follow- 
ing: The Church of the Reformation lives 
for her Lord alone. The Reformers 
preached that we should not rely upon 
worldly goods, human wisdom, or patron- 
age. The Church is strong and free when 
she does not depend on human orders. The 
first question today is not: how to get 
adjusted to the contemporary events, but: 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“T saw, at last, 








the great mystery at the heart 
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of the world, and my Marxist arrogance split 
at the seams ... I was coming toward Christ.” 


By WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


Part Il 


A’ A PHILOSOPHY TO LIVE BY, Marxist 
materialism is a fair-weather friend. 
While a man is busy and can sink his 
identity in a feeling of “mass solidarity,” 
it may give his life an illusion of mean- 
ing. It can carry him through hunger and 
even police beatings. But let a crisis occur 
in his own mind, and Marxism will fail 
him. It offers the individual no personal 
moral guidance. Its ethical principle—the 
only “good” is what best serves the inter- 
ests of the working class—hides at its 
core a contempt for the individual and 
his needs unless his hardships can be 
dramatized for propaganda. 

The personal courage of some American 
Communists is unquestionable. They have 
demonstrated it in labor struggles, in or- 
ganizing under every form of police and 
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vigilante terrorism. But the majority of 
Party members take it out in talk: 

“Comrades, we must get out a leaflet! 
Comrades, we must draw up a petition! 
Comrades. we must write letters to a con- 
gressman! ” 

When I got back from Spain this ritual 
of verbalism was hard to take. The meet- 
ings of the Party branch resembled a 
phonograph record with the needle stuck: 
endless debates on who was going to bell 
the cat. 

Ignorant of philosophy, I could not un- 
derstand why the whole process rang 
false. I blamed myself and my weakness 
of character. The Spanish Republic was 
lost; its leaders were in flight, in prison, 
or murdered. Some of the veterans of the 
Brigade managed to bounce back like 
rubber balls and plunge into labor organ- 
izing. I could not. My first wife and I 
had parted by mutual consent; I was 





alone and I had neither strength nor cour- 
age enough even to get out of bed. My 
will was paralyzed; the prospect of action 
of any sort filled me with panic. I real- 
ized that I was mentally ill. 

My friends in the Party had never 
heard of war neurosis. They were not 
geared to thinking in terms of individual 
problems. Most Communists distrust 
modern psychology—for if men are in- 
fluenced by heredity and the emotional cli- 
mate of their childhood, as Freud said, 
then men cannot be mainly the product 
of their relationship to the forces of 
production, as Marx and Engels said. My 
Communist friends were inclined to re- 
gard neurosis as a hobby of middle-class 
wives. When I tried to tell them of my 
difficulties their only counsel was, “Throw 
yourself into more Party activity.” It 
Was water on a drowning man. 

Fortunately for me, through our Vet- 
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erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade or- 
ganization, I met a social worker who 
knew what a neurosis was, and through 
her I got to an expert psychoanalyst after 
two years of disintegration and despair. 
I snatched at love; when my health im- 
proved, I snatched at writing; I did a 
little work for left-wing writers’ organi- 
zations. And I tried to control my own 
mind by willpower; diamond cut dia- 
mond. Finally, since my mind was only 
“a function of matter in motion” and 
since it was filled with nightmare, I de- 
cided that this painful motion had gone on 
long enough. I hanged myself, with a 
leather belt, to a hook in a closet. 
Whether it was an accident or the in- 
tervention of a Power greater than my- 
self, I shall never know in this life. At 
any rate, I came to myself on the floor— 
the hook had pulled out of the wall. I 
have tested many similar hooks since; 
they will hold my weight. The suicidal 
impulse had met reality at last; life won. 
The next day I called up the psychiatrist 
—at the urging of an educated girl com- 
rade—and told him that I needed help. 
He knew that I was a Communist and 
suggested that I give up all Party work 
until I had put myself together again. 


Turover THE NEXT YEARS runs a Vis- 
ible theme of mental healing, emotional 
growth, and the building of a more nor- 
mal life. And as counterpoint, a theme of 
spiritual seeking. I was psychoanalyzed 
intermittently, according to advanced 
Freudian technique, over a period of six 
years. My first stretch of analysis allowed 
me to remarry successfully. My wife, the 
poet and novelist Joy Davidman, was 
then a Communist like myself and is now, 
like myself, a Christian. Later sessions 
with my analyst adjusted me to father- 
hood. Eventually, the false attitudes as- 
sumed in my childhood as defenses, and 
intensified by the Spanish war, were 
brought to consciousness and dispelled. 
Anxiety stopped; I was discharged as 
cured. 

Without analysis I should not be alive 
today. Yet I have come to suspect that 
the psychic injuries of childhood are 
only half the story of neurosis. It seems 
to me that a false philosophy, a false 
attitude to the world, adopted consciously 
in adult life, may make a man just as ill 
as false attitudes learned unconsciously in 
infancy. Materialism was my disease. To 
a clear-sighted atheist, life can hardly be 
anything else than a nightmare, if he faces 
it squarely and brings it into sharp men- 
tal focus. There are atheists who seem 
to live contented, socially useful lives. 
But I have never known one whose days 
were not filled to the brim by devotion 
to some cause which completely occu- 
pied him: medicine, scientific research, 
teaching, union organizing—or his own di- 
gestive tract. Let a man sit still and think 
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about the double mystery of time and 
his own consciousness, and his atheism 
will crumble—or his personality will take 
the blows and be beaten out of shape. 

My chance to think came in a tuber- 
culosis hospital: “What am I? What is 
life? Death? Matter? Energy? Time?” 
In the end I could not endure the answers 
which reason kept thrusting at me. I left 
the hospital in panic and went to live on 
the kindness of a friend. A year later 
came the suicide attempt. And after six 
years of treatment, the neurosis did not 
vanish until I realized, in one last great 
flash of insight, that I no longer be- 
lieved Marxism was true. 

Even then I was not a well man, for 
neurosis had left an aftermath. During 
years of analysis, editorial work, and the 
strain of small children in small rooms, I 
had controlled anxieties by deadening 
them with alcohol. When I no longer had 
the anxieties, I found that I could not 
stop drinking; I had become physically 
an alcoholic. And against alcoholism in 
this stage, Freud is powerless. Seventeen 
months ago I stopped drinking—by the 
grace of God and the fellowship of a 
group of other alcoholics—men and wom- 





“To a clear-sighted athe- 
ist, life can hardly be any- 
thing less than a nightmare 
if he faces it squarely and 
brings it into sharp mental 


focus.”’ 











en—who have made a decision to turn 
their will and their lives over to God. 

During my analysis, however, I was a 
long way from believing in God or accept- 
ing Christ. I still believed in Marxist 
theory, though my discouragement with 
the Party and its shrill, self-justifying 
confusion made it impossible for me to 
work at it. The first wedge in my mate- 
rialism was driven, strangely enough, by 
Yoga. Sometimes the longest way round 
is the shortest way home. 


Berose I CAME TO PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
Yoga scemed to offer a technique of cour- 
age, of mental discipline. The Party in- 
sists, “You must have courage! You 
must have discipline!” It doesn’t tell 
you how to get them, except to “read 
the theoretical literature and throw your- 
self into the Movement.” In other words, 
the way to develop these virtues is to 
have them already. 

I discovered that ages ago in India men 
had faced the problem of using the mind 
to change itself and had worked out a 
technique for it. The mental discipline 


could be separated from the theology 
of Yoga and used by an atheist. For a 
time it actually brought me some peace 
and detachment. But as I grew more dis- 
ciplined another phase of reality, hither- 
to unsuspected, rose up to haunt me. It 
was this: 

Convinced, consciously at least, that 
mind was a “function of matter in mo- 
tion,” I had never dreamed of separating 
myself from my stream of thoughts. Yet 
the first mental exercise of Yoga is to sit 
still, eyes closed, and practice quieting 
the thoughts. Months of intense effort 
brought me to the point where I could 
actually do this, sometimes for a quarter 
of an hour; the mind would be free from 
thought-forms, yet alert, fully conscious 
—of what? I became aware of the mys- 
terious watcher behind thought. The 
watcher does not change, does not move; 
it can be separated from thought, from 
emotion, from all save consciousness 
alone. At this point what happened can- 
not be stated in words, but it was like 
a window opening on another dimension. 

More concretely I saw something else 
—that happiness is within us, a spiritual 
state, not the enjoyment of a pile of phy- 
sical comforts. 


Dearsc MY ANALYsIs I had a brief peri- 
od of prosperity: I managed to write a 
novel, savage, violent, and neurotic, which 
made money. Yet with a temporary re- 
lease from financial worries, my own in- 
ner nightmare grew worse. It was not 
true, then, that men lived by bread alone? 
While doing research for the novel, I 
had discovered the writings of the Rus- 
sian mystic and occultist, P. D. Ous- 
pensky. This remarkable man, who de- 
voted a lifetime to esoteric study of the 
fourth dimension—Time—came back in 
his last book to repentance, grace, and 
Christian love as the real answer to the 
problems of life. Two things in his work 
particularly excited me. The first was his 
speculation on Time: The world of “sol- 
id” experience, which I had taken to 
be all of reality, might be only a three- 
dimensional section of a multi-dimension- 
al world. A thin slice, from the center of 
a carrot, would tell us nothing about the 
true shape of a carrot if we had never 
seen one. In yogic meditation I had 
come dangerously close to perceiving this 
“seventh side of the cube.” My certain- 
ties began consciously to crack. Material- 
ists seemed like adults who insisted on 
staying in kindergarten, frightened of any- 
thing more complex than blocks which 
they could pile up with their fingers. I 
saw at last a great Mystery at the heart 
of the world, and my Marxist arrogance 
split at the seams and fell away, piece by 

piece. 
The second thing I learned from Ous- 
pensky was the existence of the Tarot 
(Continued on page 46) 
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East Harlem kids 


plan a fresh air week-end with parish leader. They take turns. 


Meiting-Pot Parish 


By THORP MeCLUSKY 


oe EN-YEAR-OLD Mrs. Mary Garcia 
was expecting a baby. On this morn- 
ing of Wednesday, October 7, 1949, the 
young Latin-American mother-to-be had 
just left her flat on the fifth floor of a 
moldering tenement-house in the heart of 
New York’s East Harlem. Cautiously she 
descended the worn marble stairs con- 
cealing the age-weakened supports under- 
neath. 

As she reached the third floor, the rot- 
ten landing collapsed, and she crashed 
through another landing to the first floor. 
Neighbors rushed to her aid—and in the 
street outside an angry, polyglot crowd 
swiftly gathered. An ambulance moaned 
in the distance. ... 

Mrs. Garcia and her baby were saved 
by a seven-day stay in a hospital, but the 
incident touched off an explosion of the 
long smoldering resentment over housing 


conditions in East Harlem. Within hours 
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of the accident a furious quartet of 
Protestant ministers—two white and two 
Negro—had drafted a scorching petition to 
Mayor O'Dwyer, pointing out “the need 
for more careful inspection and appraisal 
of rotten tenement houses.” 

From a loud-speaker mounted on a 
truck, these young pastors—the leaders of 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish— 
called for signatures to the petition. Hun- 
dreds of residents—Negroes, Irish, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Puerto Ricans—signed the 
outraged demand that every weapon un- 
der the law be used to force landlords to 
make their dwellings safe. 

Nor was this an empty gesture. A grati- 
fying number of Harlem landlords who 
have been fined and jailed can testify that 
the bite of these young pastors is as bad 
as their bark 

Speaking for the four ministers who 
drafted the petition, Don Benedict says, 
“Our whole purpose since we opened our 
first church :n an empty store-front in the 
fall of “48 has been to bring Christianity 


to people who have been neglected by 
conventional Protestantism in the past. 
We are not middle-class ‘do-gooders.’ We 
are poor people, working with neighbors 
no poorer than ourselves.” 

The genesis of East Harlem Protestant 
Parish occurred when a group of students 
at Union Theological Seminary rented a 
Harlem apartment. where they tried being 
“Good Samaritans”’—feeding and lodging 
the indigent, running an impromptu job- 
finding agency, attempting to straighten 
out drunks and dope addicts. This ven- 
ture proved a heartbreaker in many re- 
spects. The students were robbed of over- 
coats, suits, watches, money, a radio, and 
a typewriter by the very men they tried 
to befriend. 

East Harlem was the ideal spot to test 
their mettle. Here is an area of more than 
one square mile, in the heart of New York 
City. People are packed thick as termites 
—3,872 persons in two rows of five-story 
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tenements on opposite sides of a single 
block. Families of twelve or fourteen 
jammed together in a three-room apart- 
ment are the rule. Racial tensions are 
high, with constant squabbles between the 
whites of European ancestries and the 
Negroes who have overflowed from ad- 
joining Harlem. Both groups resent the 
Puerto Ricans, who are pouring in by the 
thousands. 

Here, according to a report prepared 
for the New York City Mission Society, 

. violence is an everyday occurence; 
hi-jacking and ‘mugging’ are the lot of the 
unwary who pass through the district; vice 
and gambling and prostitution flourish; 
gangs dominate the social life of both 
boys and girls. . . .” An embittered, 
raucous, and defiant minority has given 
the entire district a bad name. 

In the fall of 1948 the new ministers 
rented their first empty store-front in 
East Harlem. The East Harlem Protes- 
tant Parish was officially in business, 
financially backed by the home missions 
boards of the Presbyterian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, and Congregational-Christian 
churches. The Church of America, Dutch 
Reformed, subsequently joined these spon- 
sors. 


Don, Archie, and George 


The choice of a store-front for the first 
church was not haphazard. For this was 
an area of secrecy and fear. If you 
knocked on a door, chances were it would 
not be opened. Instead there would be 
frightened silence, or perhaps a suspicious 
voice calling through the panel, “Quien?” 
or “Who?” If you asked for somebody 
by name, all you would get would be non- 
committal shrugs, sullen stares. You 
might be a cop or an investigator. 

“We had to be as easily accessible as the 
neighborhood grocer or bartender,” Bene- 
dict says. “The answer was a store-front.” 

There were three of them then—big, 
burly Don Benedict, who had been in his 
time a stevedore, lumberjack, and truck 
driver; Archie Hargraves, stocky Negro 
ex-porter with the toothbrush mustache 
and flashing smile, and George Webber, 
lanky and blond. 

They set to work with wheelbarrows, 
shovels, hammers, saws, and buckets of 
bright red paint. From a wrecking con- 
tractor they begged timber and flooring, 
shored up the sagging structure, installed 
a new floor. They patched broken win- 
dows with pieces of tin. They waged a 
war of extermination against rats as big 
as tomcats. The neighborhood children 
watched. and presently were helping. 

A begging letter went out to about 
twenty-five large churches of all denomi- 
nations asking for ‘throwaway’ stuff. Back 
came a weird but highly utilitarian assort- 
ment of hymnbooks, pulpit Bibles, cur- 
tains, draperies, choir robes, desks, chairs, 
henches, bookcases. 
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Even before the store-church was ready, 
the young ministers were enrolling the 
neighborhood children in a vacation Bible 
school, using a card-table on the sidewalk 
as registration center. The boys visited 
every flat in every tenement, urging the 
adults to “come to church.” 

Five minutes before the first Sunday 
service in the 100th Street store-front, a 
Puerto Rican woman appeared hesitantly 
in the doorway. She held out a towel- 
wrapped object to Don. “This for my 
churches,” she said timidly. Benedict 
unwrapped it carefully, placed it rever- 
ently on the altar. It was a magnificent 
old crucifix of bronze and exquisitely 
carved dark wood. Don Benedict says, 
“That crucifix is among our most beloved 
possessions.” 

The day following that first service, 
another mother gave Don two cents. “The 
first day you come to clean out rubbish, I 
put two cents in numbers game,” she ex- 
plained. “It pay off ten dollars. Church 
bring me luck; I bring two cents to 
church.” 

Conventional ministry was futile here. 
Children, for example, were staying away 
from school. “Why?” Don asked them. 
“No clock home,” they said. “So we late, 
teacher bawl us out.” Don went to the 
principal, explained the situation. 

“Tell them to come to school, and they 
won't be punished, even if they are late,” 
the principal said. Don passed along the 
message, and since then the children have 
stopped playing truant. 

Next door to the church was an empty 
lot, piled high with debris. The owners 


were nowhere to be found; taxes had gone 
unpaid for years. So the young ministers 
took over the lot on the ancient principle 
of “squatters rights.” Men and boys built 
a playground. 

One day Joe Cronin, manager of the 
Boston Red Sox, dropped by and asked 
a few seemingly casual questions. A few 
days later came a gift of three official 
American League bases and a dozen new 
baseballs. 

Swiftly the kid gangs monopolized the 
new playground. One day two rival gangs 
lined up menacingly while their leaders 
started a finish fight. At any moment the 
battle might develop into a bloody mess, 
for most of the boys carried guns or 
knives. Then Archie Hargraves stepped 
in. “It’s okay if you’ve got to fight, but 
you'll fight according to rules on this lot.” 

They went to it with bare knuckles, and 
one boy was thoroughly thrashed. But 
there was no kicking a guy when he was 
down, and when it was over they shook 
hands. Both gangs joined the parish, and 
now their members follow the young min- 
isters around like faithful dogs. The kids 
are real allies. At 2:00 A.M. one morning 
Don was aroused from sleep by a tele- 
phone call from one of “the gang.” “A 
woman is going to have a baby any minute 
now,” the boy told him. “They don’t 
speak English. Nobody knows what to do. 
Can you come over?”” Don could and did. 
He got the woman in his car, drove to 
Presbyterian Hospital, made all arrange- 
ments for her care. 

A fourteen-year-old girl ran away from 
home. With the frantic mother and two 





Volunteer summer worker, John Wires, finds the pet rat an asset in awaking 


the interest of youngsters in his biology 


class, one of many parish activities. 
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rhood children from European, Negro, Puerto Rican families living in 





over-crowded flats attend Bible classes, find outlet for energy in clubs and sports. 


police detectives, Don rode the streets 
searching for the runaway. Boys from 
“the gang” searched far and wide. Finally, 
after six days, one of these boys found 
the girl in a downtown movie house. 

Back in the store-front church, Don 
talked with her. “Why don’t you use this 
urge to experience something wonderful, 
in helping other young people?” Her dark 
eyes brightened eagerly. Within twenty- 
four hours she had rounded up fifteen 
other teen-agers—eleven Puerto Ricans 
and four Negroes. “We'll start a club,” 
she announced. Fittingly, the runaway 
was elected president of “The Crusaders”, 
while her boy-friend became vice-presi- 
dent. 

Today, the Crusaders are an indefatigue- 
able arm of the parish. When mass x-ray 
to detect incipient tuberculosis was of- 
fered, they conducted a door-to-door cam- 
paign, dispelling fears, assuring people 
there was nothing to pay. Two thousand 
people appeared for the examinations. 

A large portion of the problems of these 
people center around housing. At Christ- 
mastime, a landlord cut off all heat in his 
tenement house. Chances are, he wanted 
to break large apartments into smaller 
ones, multiply his income from the house 
fourfold. But the pastors put a ther- 
mometer in every apartment, and kept a 
written record of temperatures. This land- 
lord drew a fifty-dollar fine, plus a warn- 
ing that if he failed to maintain heat he 
would be jailed. 

Another landlord tried to get his ten- 
ants out by refusing to accept rent. His 
scheme was to go into court and get an 
eviction order based on non-payment of 
rent. Again the parsons had a solution. 
“Each month,” they told the frightened 


tenants, “send a money-order to your 
landlord in a registered letter, requesting 
a return receipt.” 

The landlord refused to accept the 
money-orders. So Don Benedict paid him 
a visit, did a little explaining. Since then, 
he’s accepted either cash or money-orders 
without a murmur. 

Another landlord tossed a mother’s fur- 
niture into the street without going to the 
bother of obtaining an eviction order. 
Promptly Don found temporary lodging 
for the mother and her seven children, 
contacted the welfare agencies, and en- 
listed the support of the neighborhood 
Spanish-language newspaper in an emer- 
gency fund-raising drive. 

Come Sunday, and Archie Hargraves 
preached a raging sermon on the incident 
to a crowd that packed the church, over- 
flowed into the street. Again a petition 
was sent to City Hall. Finally, a criminal 
complaint was sworn out against the land- 
lord. 

As a result of campaigns against health 
and safety violations, in a single area of 
eight square blocks, 1,200 complaints were 
filed. After a single campaign, fourteen 
landlords were fined, several others were 
jailed. 

Much of the tenant-landlord difficulty in 
the neighborhood stems, of course, from 
language differences or other misunder- 
standings that are resolved by mediation. 


The “Agape Meal” 


The greatest spur to religious growth has 
come through adoption of the early Chris- 
tian “Agape Meal” or “Love Feast”— 
which legend says originated when perse- 
cuted followers of Jesus met secretly in 
catacombs to pray and plan, sharing mea- 
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ger food they brought with them. Held in 
the tenement home of a Christian family, 
the “Agape Meal” may consist merely of 
cookies and tea or coffee. There is prayer, 
Bible discussion, and finally debate on 
some neighborhood problem. 

The parish has developed a remarkable 
range of activities. Its educational pro- 
gram, for instance, has a coverage almost 
from cradle-to-grave. For pre-school chil- 
dren, a cooperative day-camp, run by the 
mothers themselves in turns; for school- 
age youngsters, classes in arts, crafts, and 
movies three evenings a week; for adults, 
instruction in English, nutrition, dress- 
making, sanitation, and child care, taught 
by theological, college, and high-school 
students. 

The parish has opened its second store- 
front, two blocks away with Archie Har- 
graves in full-time charge. There was only 
money enough in sight for the first 
month’s rent, but the boys went ahead any- 
way, confident that windfalls would mate- 
rialize from somewhere. They did, too. 

Perhaps the most significant expression 
of aid was the pledging of $4,000 by the 
all-Negro Southeastern Conference of 
Congregational Churches—the first time 
that Negroes in the South have contrib- 
uted to a missionary project in the North. 

In September the Methodists turned 
over to the young ministers their big, red- 
brick Church of the Savior. The new min- 
ister there is a Presbyterian Negro, Corne- 
lius Berry. The white program director, 
Mary Forman, is daughter of Presbyterian 
missionaries in India. And from Union 
Theological Seminary has just come use of 
the Church of the Son of Man. 

There are now four full-time ministers 
on the staff, plus numerous part-time and 
volunteer workers. Additional personnel 
will be added, new store-fronts acquired, 
and vacant lots developed as rapidly as 
funds permit. 

The rapidly-expanding program now in- 
cludes scores of activities. Toddlers are 
transported to parks and zoos. Children 
are placed in summer camps or in rural 
Christian homes during hot-weather weeks. 
Theater managers, when scheduling films 
of religious, social or cultural value, fre- 
quently phone the parish and extend an 
invitation for the kids to attend “for free.” 
Big-league baseball managers and other 
sports impressarios do the same. 

George Webber, one of the pioneer 
pastors, sums up their experience in East 
Harlem in these words: 

“As we dig into some of the immediate 
problems of human need, better housing, 
better health, a little more fun for the kids, 
and a little more hope for their parents, 
we break through into ever deeper human 
problems. It is then that the message of 
the Gospel has its real relevance for these 
men and women, who like the rest of us, 
are alienated from God and full of antag- 
onism toward their fellowmen.” 
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Make 
the Bible Live 


Learn to read and understand it, and the 
Word of God will live for your listeners. 


BY DONALD WHEELER 


O BE A SPEAKER Or an interpreter who is above criticism requires a com- 
bination of powers which few possess, and no means of cultivation can 
ever bestow these qualities for effectiveness on a public speaker. But any 
person who has good sense and a warm heart, if his faculties for good 
speech are not defective, may, provided he is patient and faithful in the 
development of these faculties, become an impressive reader or speaker. 
We are all creatures of habit. Speech is a habit. This habit may be 
good or bad. To change trom a bad speech to a good one is not easy. It is 
not the work of a moment. If one’s clothes are ill-fitting, one may cast off 
his garment, and (if he has the price) he can buy a nicely tailored and 
neatly fitted new suit. But habits are not so-easily cast off. Recently where 
I attended church, the minister talked about unbelief which he continu- 
ously called onbelief. No doubt he knew the word was unbelief, and he 
intended to say it. It is not what we intend to do but what we do that colors 









































Ministers’ Coach Professor Donald Wheeler 


I’ YOUR PREACHER reads the Bible so well that you can see the ancient dramas in action, 
there is a good chance that his delivery has undergone surgery at the hands of Donald 





Wheeler. 


Princeton Seminary’s Professor of Speech can lay claim to having heard more Bible 
reading, and more sermons, than any other man alive. In his twenty-five years on the 
faculty, he has listened to an average of eighteen sermons—delivered by students for 
the ministry—every week, thirty weeks of the year. 

At left is shown one of his classes, at right is his portrait. 

Layman-actor-musician-teacher, Wheeler was trained at the Leland Powers School of 
Dramatic Art in Boston. After a few seasons with a summer theater at Martha’s 
Vineyard and the touring Ben Greet Shakespearean Players, he declined an invitation to 
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our speech. To change from bad to good 
speech habits may not be easy, but it can 
be done. This takes more than intention— 
it takes attention plus much practice. If 
bad voice and speech habits are replaced 
by good ones, much that bedims the ex- 
pression through the spoken word will be 
removed, and if the voice and body are 
taught to render obedient service to mind 
activity or the thought processes, they will 
become transparent media through which 
and by means of which the truth of any 
message may be impressed upon a hearer. 
If a reader with the written word before 
him finds himself at the bottom of a page 
without knowing what he has read, he can 
retrace the written page until he knows its 
content. Not so with the hearer of the 
spoken word. When a sentence is spoken, 
it either does or does not register an idea 
in the mind of the auditor. If no idea is 
registered in the hearer’s mind, he (the 
listener) cannot successfully re-trace with 
his ear, as the reader of the written page 
can re-trace with his eye, until an idea does 
register. Furthermore, when public read- 
ing is going forth any attempt to re-trace 
will make the hearer lose what is being 
read now. I am referring to any public 
reading or public address that is delivered 
without questions or discussion on the 
part of an audience. Such is the case in a 
church service when the minister reads the 
Scripture or delivers a sermon. Either he 
makes the thought and mood clear and 
colorful or it falls on the ear as “sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” I am con- 
cerned in this article chiefly with good 
reading of the Word of God. If I were to 
take a text it would be Nahemiah 8:8. 
“And they read in the book in the Law of 
God distinctly and they gave the sense 
and caused them to understand the read- 
ing.” The congregation will not under- 
stand the reading unless it is read dis- 
tinctly and unless there is a thought pat- 
tern that makes sense. 
Reprinted by permission from Theology Today, 
rineeton, N. J 
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The story is told that the Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church in London once asked 
David Garrick, the celebrated English 
actor: “Why is it that you can fill to 
capacity your theatre every night and two 
matinees each week, and I can’t fill my 
church once on Sunday?” Replied Gar- 
rick, “Because we make fiction seem like 
the truth, and you make truth seem like 
fiction.”” How true, for the average minis- 
ter reads Scripture in a monotonous sancti- 
monious tone that neither makes sense 
nor does it reveal the truth. Alfred Noyes 
once said: “I have heard ministers mumble 
words that would wake the dead.” 

Just what is the problem of good Scrip- 
ture reading and how can it be solved? 
Little that is helpful can be written as to 
how it should sound, but some suggestions 
may be given. Good reading makes the 
thought clear as it is unfolded and keeps 
the mind of he hearer prepared for the 
next idea. To become an artistic reader 
one must have the mind to conceive, the 
heart to feel, and the ability to carry that 


concept into expression with clarity and 
feeling. 

Do not try to punctuate the sentences 
as you read. Punctuation belongs to and 
is necessary for a clear understanding of 
the written page. But the ink should be 
left on the page, and thought and mood 
should be embodied in the voice and thus 
be revealed by transforming the written 
page into the living spoken word. Project 
yourself so imaginatively into the thought 
and mood that you make it come to life 
and fall upon the ear of the hearer with 
all the fullness of meaning. At the same 
time imagine that you are an auditor who 
is unfamiliar with the passage or who has 
never heard it before, and listen to your 
expression to see if the idea would regis- 
ter. Do not let the process of listening 
get in the way of the thought, but prac- 
tice until the process disappears entirely. 
No technique is good which attracts at- 
tention to itself. Only when technique is 
fully mastered and ceases to exist as 
technique does the expression become 








7 EDITORS OF PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
wrote to several of Donald Wheeler’s 
former students for comments on their 
teacher. Two comments kept recurring: 
“Humbling experience,” and “Thank God 
for Donald Wheeler.” The consensus 
among them was that the Wheeler method 
may be rough on the ego, but it’s the best 
thing that ever happened to a preacher. 

James W. Laurie of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church in Buffalo writes: “His 
ability . . . to mimic in an exaggerated 
fashion the failures ef the students used 
to infuriate some who needed his help the 
most. When, several years after seminary, 
some of us went back for a summer 


And Gladly 


course, we found again his counsel hum- 
bling and refreshing, and exceedingly to 
the point.” 

From Stewart W. Hartfelter of the 
First Presbyterian Church in El Paso, 
Texas, comes this illustration: “I remem- 
ber that in 1937 John Gielgud, eminent 
British actor, was on Broadway in his 
production of Hamlet. . . . Dr. Wheeler 
recommended that we students see and 
hear Mr. Gielgud’s performance. Some 
weeks later when Dr. Wheeler was again 
in New York he made an appointment 
with the great actor. From their visit he 
learned something which he passed on to 
us students which I shall never forget. 
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of Princeton Theological Seminary 


become a speech coach in Hollywood and took up the teaching of Bible reading and sermon 


delivery at Princeton. 


Presbyterian ministers everywhere remember how it was when they were seminarians. Eight 
or ten students sit scattered in a classroom. In the back stands Wheeler. To the platform 
goes a student whose family and friends have said some pretty nice things about the way he 
speaks and reads. At the end of his performance, Wheeler comes forward. He reads as the 
student has read, making an unmistakable repetition of errors in delivery, interrupting him- 
He uses no textbooks, gives no written exams. 

Although Dr. Wheeler wrote this article primarily for ministers, the editors feel that his 
suggestions will also help laymen to convey the beauty and vigor of the Christian faith when 


self to make comments and suggestions. 


reading the Word of God. 








revelatory and inspiring. Technique is like 
an axe to a woodsman. The woodsman 
may cut himself with the axe but he would 
never get far in blazing his way through a 
forest without an axe. After a few cuts 
he will look before he strikes. 

Of course, the best way to do this is 
by working with a good teacher who under- 
stands the problem and can correct your 
faults. But those who are not afraid of 
blood, sweat. and tears” can accomplish 
much by intelligent and painstaking work. 
Not all persons are prejudiced in favor of 
hard work, and most ministers think they 
do not have the time. but nothing pays the 
minister larger dividends than his ability 
to interest his hearers in the Word of 
God. If Scripture is read in a mournful 
tone, it sounds as though it is something 
terrible which we must endure in order to 
go to heaven. Who would want religion if 
it made people as sad as some ministers 
sound? The psychological effect of minis- 
terial crepe-hanging is disheartening. 

The Gospel is good news, and one should 


have Paul's attitude when he said, “Il am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ for it 
is the power of God unto salvation.” On 
the other hand, to grin like a “Cheshire 
cat” looks as if one is laughing at and not 
with the good news. 

Be yourself. Keep your poise without 
assuming any artificiality. If you are sin- 
cere it will shine through your expression; 
if not. you cannot “bluff” it. 

You may be a master of technique, but 
if you do not sincerely believe the Word 
of God, technique alone will not reveal 
this Word to the congregation. Master 
the thought and mood, yes, but unless you 
believe the Word, your reading will be 
mere “sounding brass; a tinkling cymbal.” 

Finally, learn to listen to your own 
voice. You must do more than think. 
Your expression must prove that you have 
thought the passage through, and desire to 
share your understanding with your fellow 
men. 

Let us take the story of the Prodigal 
Son. This parable illustrates the Love of 





Did They Learn 


Before Mr. Gielgud opened Hamlet at 
the Victoria Theatre in London he worked 
concertedly and diligently for five years 
in studying and practicing the interpreta- 
tion of the play. Said Dr. Wheeler in 
class, ‘If it takes a master actor like John 
Gielgud five years to prepare before inter- 
preting Hamlet before a theatre audience, 
can you expect to do God’s Word justice 
before a congregation of His people by 
merely glancing over the Scripture lesson 
on a Saturday night?’ The obvious answer 
haunts me constantly.” 

George H. Talbott of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Passaic, New Jersey, 
Writes: “There are two things about his 
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teaching which always impressed me. First 
was his deep spiritual understanding of 
his student. He kindly criticized your de- 
fects but also pointed out to you your 
virtues so that vou gained confidence. .. . 
Secondly he made you realize you 
were reading Scripture and_ therefore 
“sloppy” reading was in the nature of 
blasphemy.” Lockhart Amerman, min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church of 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, comments: “I 
recall him with delight as a remarkable 
campus personality working with kindly 
realism in his eminently practical field, 
acute, ungullible, just, equally quick to 
nourish talent and deflate pretense.” 





God for Man. The father symbolizes God. 
and the two sons symbolize man. The 
father should be made the center of the 
picture and the sons subordinate to the 
father. Because we all know more about 
man than we do about God, we are in- 
clined to subordinate the father to the 
action of the sons and sometimes to the 
action of the younger son only. The 
younger son suffered from the sins of the 
flesh, which, when he had enough, he was 
willing to abandon. He found his father 
with outstretched arms awaiting his return. 

The elder son symbolizes the sins of the 
spirit or of the disposition and bad tem- 
per. He, like the Pharisees, kept the let- 
ter of the law, and because he did not 
keep the spirit of it he fell heir to all the 
myriad forms of bad disposition such as 
envy, jealousy, and vindictiveness. But 
the attitude of the father was one of love 
and sympathetic understanding toward 
both sons. The verse that throws the 
greatest light on this in respect to the 
younger is, “but when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him.” The attitude of the father 
was equally full of love and understanding 
sympathy toward the elder son, and the 
verse that throws the greatest light upon 
this is, “Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine.” 

In practicing this parable aloud you 
must operate two mechanisms: a produc- 
ing mechanism which must complete the 
thought for the ear of the hearer, and a 
receiving mechanism which must hear how 
the expression should fall on the ear of 
the auditor. It is unlike “alms giving,” 
for your left hand must know what your 
right hand is doing, but neither process 
must interfere with the other nor get into 
the expression and bedim the revelation of 
the truth through the spoken word. 

Now let us read it. Listen to discover 
if your voice is really expressing the 
thought. 

(see next page) 
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MAKE THE 





BIBLE LIVE 


The Prodigal Son 


(Luke 15: 11) A certain 
man (pause) had two sons: 


(12) And the younger of 
them said to his father, 
Father, give me the portion 
of goods (pause) that fall- 
eth to me. And he divided 
unto them his living. 


(13) And not many days 
after the younger son gath- 
ered all together, and took 
his journey into a far coun- 
try, (slight pause) and there 
(pause) wasted his substance 
with riotous living. 


(14) And when he had spent 
all there arose a mighty 
famine in that land; and he 
began to be in want. 


(15) And he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that 
country; and he sent him 
unto his field to feed swine. 
(16) And he would fain 
have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat: 
and no man gave unto him. 


(17) And when he came to 
himself, he said, How many 
hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hun- 
ger! (18) I will arise and 
go to my father, and will 
say to him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, (19) And am 
no more worthy to be called 
thy son: make me as one of 
thy hired servants. 


(20) And he arose, and came 
to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off. 
(pause) his father saw him, 
(short pause) and had com- 
passion, (long pause) and 
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Time it well and focus at- 
tention on the father by 
right emphasis, giving equal 
stress to “certain” and to 
“man” because this “certain 
man” symbolizes God. Make 
clear, but do not over-em- 
phasize “two sons.” 


The emphasis obviously falls 
on “younger.” “Portion of 
goods” and “‘falleth” are the 
thought words. Make this 
(beginning with “and he 
divided,” etc.) the sequence 
(or the father’s reaction to 
his son’s request) which fol- 
lows this request. Do this 
by lowering the pitch some- 
what. 


Move through the first part 
of this, without pause. No 
one is interested in his bag- 
gage, but what he did with 
his money is the chief point 
here. 


The italicized words are em- 
phasized. 


Again the italics suggest the 
emphases. 


In verse 17 he realizes his 
condition and in 18 and 19 
he makes an honest resolu- 
tion to go back home and to 
confess his mistake. Make 
him honest, so honest that 
we would all desire to do 
the same. Don’t sob, but 
resolve to “about face.” 


In your mind’s eye see the 
father greet him. Be sure 
to make no pause after the 
words “ran” or “neck.” The 
“kiss” was the outward sign 
of welcome home. Simple 


ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him. 


(21) And the son said unto 
him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more wor- 
thy to be called thy son. 


(22) But the father said to 
his servants, Bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him; 
and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet; (23) 
and bring hither the fatted 
calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat, (no pause) and be 
merry; 


(24) For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost and is found. And 
they began to be merry. 


(25) Now his elder son was 
in the field: and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, 
he heard music and dancing. 


(26) And he called one of 
the servants, and asked what 
these things meant. (27) 
And he said unto him, Thy 
brother is come; and thy 
father hath killed the fatted 
calf, because he hath re- 
ceived him safe and sound. 
(28) And he was angry, and 
would not go in; Therefore 
came his father out, and 
entreated him. (29) And he 
answering said to his father, 
Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, neither trans- 
gressed I at any time thy 
commandments: and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry 
with my friends; (30) But 
as soon as this thy son was 
come, (no pause) who hath 
devoured thy living with 
harlots, thou hast killed for 
him the fatted calf. 


(31) And the father said 
unto him, Son, thou (pause) 
art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine. (32) It 
was meet that we make 
merry and be glad: for this 
thy brother (pause) was dead 
and is alive again; and was 
lost, and is found. 


clarity is the effective tech- 
nique here. Don’t go “Holly- 
wood!” 


This is an honest confession. 
Don’t gush, but keep the ex- 
pression simple and clear, 


In verses 22, 23, and 24 let 
the mood be that of rejoic- 
ing (not gushing) over the 
son’s return. 


The mood of this is joy over 
the return of the prodigal. 
Keep this mood of joy sus- 
tained all through verse 24, 
but remember that “this 
overdone or come tardy off 
is from the purpose” 
(Shakespeare). 


The italicized words are te 
be emphasized. 


Even the servant rejoiced at 
the return of the younger 
son, as if he said, “Isn’t it 
great thy brother has re- 
turned?” The elder son’s 
jealous disposition warped 
his feelings, and he thought 
only of himself with the 
Pharisaical attitude, “I thank 
God 1am not like my brother 
who goes with harlots. I 
never did anything wrong. 
I have lived in complete 
accord with the letter of 
law. The correct timing of 
verses 29 and 30 is very im- 
portant in bringing out the 
meaning. (The mood is 
jealousy.) 


The father’s attitude is one 
of love to the elder son, but 
there is a rebuke in the 
words “thy brother,” for 
the elder son should also re- 
joice because of the return 
of his brother. 
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O VER THE PAST HUNDRED YEARS men’s 
thinking has been split into frag- 
ments. Knowledge has become so special- 
ized that the psychologist and the chem- 
ist. for instance, have no idea of each 
other’s outlook. Even Christianity itself 
has tended to go off in various directions 
—one man sees in it nothing but ethics 
and social reform, another regards it as 
private piety only, and third gives all his 
thought to the theology of the creeds. 

The recent crop of books leaves me 
with a hopeful feeling, as far as the 
Christian faith is concerned. I think that 
a reverse process has started. Christian 
thinkers are beginning to pick up the dis- 
jointed fragments and fit them back to- 
gether again, so that the faith in all its 
fullness and all its social and psychologi- 
cal implicatiens is reemerging before our 
eyes. 

Take the question of Christ. Some 
Christians have watered him down to a 
mere man—‘the greatest moral teacher 
who ever lived.’ Others have fought so 
fiercely for his divinity as to forget that 
he was also a man, that he ate food and 
experienced weariness and _ discourage- 
ment like the rest of us. But God has a 
way of raising up apostles and apologists 
from the most surprising places. In this 
case, he has summoned that writer of su- 
perlative mystery stories, Miss Dorothy 
Sayers, to compose what is probably the 
best cycle of plays ever written on the 
life of Christ. In The Man Born to be 
King (Harper, New York, 339 pages, 


Toward 


A Full-Bodied Christianity 


A Round-Up of Recent Books 


By CHAD WALSH 


$3.75), she has written twelve exceedingly 
actable radio plays—they were given over 
the BBC in 1941-42 to immense acclaim. 
Relying on the Gospel narratives, but di- 
vesting them of the archaic language of 
the King James translation, she shows us 
Christ as he must have appeared to the 
circle about him: Christ who was fully 
God and man at every moment, and whose 
every action, whether playful, tender, or 
stern, was that of God impinging on 
human affairs. This is no pallid “gentle 
Jesus meek and mild,” but neither is it 
a Christ whose divinity completely over- 
whelms his human nature. 

When the plays were given in England, 
the BBC offices were flooded with such 
letters as this one: “Your play The Man 
Born to be King is quite changing the at- 
mosphere in our house, and where there 
has been resentment and criticism, we can 
feel it all dying away in the presence of 
Christ.” If one of the American net- 
works were to give the cycle of plays, 
the same result could be counted on here. 
Even just as reading, they provide an 
admirable introduction to the study of the 
four Gospels, and shed new light on many 
passages. 

If Miss Sayers has rediscovered the 
wholeness of Christ, Professor Karl Barth 
—the Swiss theologian who for many 
years has been foremost in the battle for 
the recovery of basic theology—has at 





last published a semi-popular book pre- 
senting in brief form the fundamental 
teachings of Christian theology. Dog- 
matics in Outline (Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 155 pages, $3.75), a 
study of the Apostles’ Creed, is more than 
a cold intellectual analysis of belief: it 
is written with a fiery passion of personal 
commitment, and a sense of the majesty 
of God—qualities in Barth which go far 
to explain the increasing influence he is 
exerting on Protestantism in Europe and 
America. Its publication comes at an op- 
portune time, to counteract the effects 
of George Hedley’s The Symbol of the 
Faith (Macmillan, New York, 173 pages, 
$2.50)—another study of the Creed which 
does not so much explain it as explain 
it away, or dissolve it into a pleasant 
poetic mist. 

A new book by Elton Trueblood, the 
Quaker writer, is always an important 
event in American religious circles. His 
series of dollar books—the Predicament 
of Modern Man and Alternative to Fu- 
tility were very popular—have reached 
tens of thousands who lack the time or 
money for longer volumes. He is gifted 
with a blessed clarity of style, and a knack 
of reducing complex ideas to simple terms. 
In his latest work, Signs of Hope in a 
Century of Despair (Harper, New 
York, 125 pages, $1.00) he tells the ex- 
citing and heartening story of how history 
is repeating itself. Just as the material- 
istic Roman Empire went to pieces and 
a new civilization was built from the 


























Kenneth Clinton, left, is author of Let’s Read the Bible; center: Dr. Floyd Ross, author of Addressed to Chris- 
tians: Isolation versus World Community; right: Ross Parmenter, author of The Plant in My Window. 
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SIGNS OF HOPE 


In a Century of Despair 





by Elton Trueblood 


R. Trueblood holds that, dis- 

mal as the past years have 
seemed, there are concrete signs 
of hope for the future which far 
outweigh the gloom. 


The first sign is the ecumenical 
movement and its work in uniting 
all Christians. The second is the 
new theology which has stimu- 
lated much discussion and caused 
a great deal of new thinking 
along theological lines. The third 
is the emergence of a lay religion 
and fourth the growth of re- 
demptive societies. 


A heartening and much neeced 


book. 
$1.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 


E. STANLEY JONES 
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THE WAY TO 
POWER AND 
PO I SE E. one Jones, 


author of Abundant Living ond The Woy \ 





Hs your new key to inner 
power — release from the ten- 
sions of life, worry and frustrations 
— and the spiritual achievement of 
power and poise. Only E. Stanley Jones, America’s 
most popular devotional writer, could have 
written these daily meditations for you. His pro- 
found understanding of the body, mind and soul, 
his human touch and inspiring foith will lead you 
through these new devotional readings to truly 
creative power and poise. 
384 poges * Pocket size * Just $1.25 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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TOWARD A FULL-BODIED CHRISTIANITY 


ground up by the Christians, so at this 
moment a futile secularism is quietly 
being replaced by a vitalized Christianity. 

Trucblood has evidence to support his 
points to the growth of 
interdenominational cooperation, the re- 
turn to a more meaningful theology, the 
really astonishing rise of lay religion and 
lay religious writers such as Dorothy 
Sayers and C. S. Lewis, and finally the 
growth of “redemptive societies” —a great 
array of small cell movements like the 
Iona experiment in the Church of Scot- 
land. It is an immensely heartening book, 
showing as it does that the forces of de- 
struction and decay in our century are at 
last being matched by truly creative 
forces, centered—as one would expect— 
in Christ. 

Social Gospel Pioneers 

Part of the recovery of Christian whole- 
ness dates back to the nincteenth century, 
when the “social gospel” arose as a cor- 
rective to the excessive emphasis on indi- 
vidual piety and salvation. In his simply 
written book, Personalities in Social 


Reform  (Abingdon-Cokesbury, New 
York and Nashville, 176 pages, $2.00), 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of The Meth- 
odist Church has written brief sketches 
of one of the social gospel pioneers, min- 
ister Walter Rauschenbusch, and of five 
other persons—consciously or uncon- 
sciously religious—who have worked for 
human dignity and social reform: Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, David E. Lilienthal, 
Gandhi, and Albert Schweitzer. The chap- 
ter on Gandhi I found especially interest- 
ing. 

Evidence for Trueblood’s belief that a 
fellowship of like ideas is springing up 
between Christians of all denominations 
is provided by a Roman Catholic, Profes- 
sor Vincent A. McCrossen, whose book, 
The New Renaissance of the Spirit 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 252 
pages, $3.00) advances a theory of the 
present century not too different from 
Trueblood’s. He finds evidence that our 
materialistic civilization is drawing rap- 
idly to an end, to be replaced by a spirit- 
ual one. The book is heavier going than 
Trueblood’s, and begs certain questions 
(such as: Must a Christian civilization 
be completely “spiritual.” or could it be 
one in which the material world was used 
as the expression of spiritual realities? )— 
nonetheless, it is, in its own way, encour- 
aging reading, and most Protestants would 
probably agree with the greater part of it. 

Still another analysis of the modern di- 
lemma is furnished by C. E. M. Joad. the 
English philosopher who recently returned 
to Christianity after many years of 
standing on the outside. In Deeadence: 
A Philosophical Inquiry (Philosophic- 
al Library, New York, 430 pages, $4.75), 
he shows persuasively that many 
from bad art 


very 
ranging 





to totalitarianism—trise from a refusal to 
acknowledge absolute realities or depend- 
able standards. He wields a battle-axe in 
one hand and a rapier in the other, and his 
arguments—brilliantly and clearly pre- 
sented—are worth storing up as ammuni- 
tion to be used against the next person 
who says to you, “It doesn’t matter what 
I believe, as long as it makes me feel good 
inside.” 

All of the books I have so 
tioned deal directly or indirectly with 
the recovery of whole Christianity—a 
wholeness of theology, of Christian social 
action, of belief in Christ. However, I 
should not overlook a powerful and bril- 
liantly written counterattack by a profes- 
sor of comparative religion, Dr. Floyd 
H. Ross. In Addressed to Christians: 
Isolationism vs. World Community 
(Harper, New York, 154 pages, $2.00) he 
squarely opposes the modern rediscovery 
of the uniqueness of Christianity. To Dr. 
Ross, all religions are fumbling attempts to 
find the truth, and none of them can claim 
to be completely or peculiarly the “reve- 
lation of God.” He accuses Christians of 
being religious isolationists, and exhorts 
them to unite with seekers everywhere— 
whether Buddhists, Christians, Marxians. 
or Moslems—in a quest for a wider faith: 
he scolds the World Council of Churches 
for parochialism and urges that it be 
converted into a world parliament of re- 
ligions. The book is written trenchantly 
and with obvious sincerity. 

Dr. Ross’s blind spots are his unspoken 
assumptions: he takes it for granted that 
Jesus was simply a human teacher, and 
a rather muddled one at that; he never 
really deals with the possibility that one 
particular religion might be God reaching 
down, rather than man reaching up. But 
the book deserves respect, and is whole- 
some reading for the orthodox, who ought 
to reexamine their convictions at fairly 
frequent intervals. I hope that many 
Christians will read it—and that none will 
be convinced by it. 


far men- 


Literary round-up 


So much for the books that deal posi- 
tively or negatively with the striving 
toward a wholeness of Christian faith and 
life. Now for a miscellaneous round-up of 
recent works that are interesting. 

Ross Parmenter’s The Plant in My 
Window (Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
York, 148 pages, $2.50) has already gone 
into at least three printings. Illustrating 
Tennyson’s feeling about the “flower in 
the crannied wall,” Mr. Parmenter writes 
of his experiences caring for a philoden- 
dron plant which he found, abandoned by 
a previous tenant, when he moved into 
his apartment. The plant awakes in him 
an awareness of the miraculous nature of 
life itself, and before he ends his medita- 
tions he has a new understanding of the 
story of Creation—and much else. 
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Though the book came out in 1948, I 
cannot forbear mentioning my delight at 
the continuing sales of Alan Paton’s Cry, 
the Beloved Country (Scribner, New 
York, 278 pages. $3.00). This novel of 
racial tension in South Africa has now 
been made into a New York musical, and 
deservedly: I know of no recent novel 
which shows an equal understanding of 
Christianity from the inside. 

Norman Goodall’s One Man’s Testi- 
mony (Harper, New York, 128 pages. 
$1.50) is a quiet confession of faith by 
the London Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council. The early chapters 
dealing with his poverty-stricken but rich 
family life as a boy are especially memo- 
rable. 


A message for everyone 

What Are You Living For? (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, New York and Nashville, 
188 pages. $2.00) by Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell, National Vespers minister 
on the ABC network, will go far to ex- 
plain his wide radio following. Dealing as 
these sermons do with tried and true sub- 
jects, Dr. Bonnell often injects a certain 
freshness into his presentation, and strikes 
a common denominator so that what he 
says is meaningful to everyone. 

Kenneth Clinton’s Let’s Read the 
Bible (Macmillan. New York. 149 pages, 
$2.00) is designed to lure the teen-ager 
(or biblically illiterate adult) into ex- 
ploring the Bible. The chapter on Bible 
reading in the home is especially good. 

A splendid new translation of the de- 
votional classic St. Francis de Sales’, In- 
troduction to the Devout Life (trans- 
lated by John K. Ryan. Harper, New 
York, 256 pages. $3.00). illustrates how 
a basic Christianity exists independently 
of denominational lines. This Catholic 
classic, first published in 1607, consists for 
the most part of advice equally of use 
to Protestants. It was one of the first de- 
votional books written specifically for 
Christians not contemplating the monastic 
life. True. at times St. Francis seems 
anxious to make the life of the ordinary 
Christian as monastic as possible (for ex- 
ample. he reluctantly permits dancing, but 
adds: “And I say that after dancing it is 
necessary to make use of some good and 
holy considerations, in order to prevent 
the baneful effects of those dangerous 
impressions which the vain pleasure taken 
in dancing may have left in our minds’). 
On the whole, however. he writes with 
moderation and a compassionate under- 
standing of everyday needs and problems. 

So the current output of books on re- 
ligious themes shows many indications 
of the growth toward a more complete, 
full-bodied conception of Christianity. 
This is good news not only for Christians 
but for the world at large. Perhaps our 
present dark ages may not last as long 
as the fearful prophets have predicted. 
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- ETERN AL VALUES 
IN RELIGION 


James Bissett Pratt 


This last book by the late Dr. Pratt, author of Religious Con- 
sciousness, discusses the values of religion and evidences his 
firm belief that the time will never come when man need give 
up his faith in the essential kinship between the human spirit 
and a spiritual Beyond. Here is both the questing mind of the 
scientist and the fervent spirit of the believer. $2.00. 


THE GREAT 
REDEMPTION 


Chester Warren Quimby 


A living commentary on Paul's Epistle to the Romans rightly 
interpreting and intelligently applying this greatest of Christian 
messages to today’s world. The author's description of ancient 
Rome is colorful and vivid, based on careful research. He dis- 
cusses the many aspects treated by Paul in the Epistle in relation 
to timely topics of today. Religious Book Club Selection. $2.50. 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 





























INCOME 


@ This suggestion is no flight of imagination. Your situation may be 
similar to that of a physician we know, who finds he can double his income! 

his New Jersey doctor, who is 68 years old, has accumulated a con- 
siderable estate. Among his securities are $20,000 in bonds which yield, at 
21% interest, $500 a year. If he sends these bonds to Presbyterian Annui- 
ties he would receive an annual income of $1,060. The rate for an Annuity 
for a man of 68 is 5.3%. 

His payments would come in semi-annual checks. He would be free 
from the bother of renting a safe deposit box and clipping coupons. And 
he would have no worry about reinvesting the $20,000 when the bonds 
become due. He can take a profit on the bonds without income tax by giving 
the actual securities to one or both Mission Boards. 

His purchase of an Annuity means that his money will be immortalized— 
for it will be used after his death in whatever Mission area he designates. 

Annuities are written for $100 or any multiple thereof. 

Write for free folder 3-L. Please say whether you would 
prefer to support Missions Abroad or Missions in America. 


156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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BY JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


Modern Arms and Free Men. By 
Vannevar Bush. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1949. (273 pp., $3.50) 


W: CAN ALL EASE OFF on our worrying 
about the atom bomb, germ warfare, 
and World War III, writes Vannevar 
Bush, who knows as much as anyone living 
about the actual possibilities of science in 
warfare. Over and over his book reiterates 
that scare journalists and over-imaginative 
scientists have exaggerated the practical 
potentialities of the new weapons, and in 
this reviewer’s opinion, the emergence of 
the hydrogen bomb does not invalidate 
his contentions. If another war comes, 
America may well be the main target. 
“But in all probability we should take no 
such battering as England took in the last 
war, and probably not enough to weaken 
greatly our war potential. ... A new 
war would not end the progress of civiliza- 
tion, even in the days of the riven atom.” 

Why not? In part, Dr. Bush writes, be- 
cause production and delivery of the 
bombs is enormously difficult and expen- 
sive in terms of a war-economy of men 
and material. It simply wouldn’t pay off. 
Too, developing defenses make large- 
scale use of these weapons virtually im- 
possible. 

Significant for Christian readers is Dr. 
Bush’s opinion that the split of one world 
into two was caused, at its roots, by the 
loss of faith in God and man. Now sev- 
eral breeds of totalitarianism claim sci- 
ence as their authority in denying the 
spiritual nature of man. “Yet the whole 
affair is a ghastly fallacy,” writes Vanne- 
var Bush. “Science has been misread. 
Science does not exclude faith.” All this 
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Appealing to varying interests, the fol- 
lowing books are all good in their class. 








is not new to churchgoers, of course. But 
it is interesting to read it from the pen of 
a man whose authority to speak for sci- 
ence is second to none. 


The Art of Board Membership. By 
Roy Sorenson. Association Press, New 
York, 1950. (160 pp., $2 


tps OF THE LAST BOOKS one could ex- 
pect to be entertaining is a book about 
serving on boards. Yet this little manual, 
with cartoons by George Lichty, creator 
of the syndicated “Grin and Bear It” 
newspaper cartoons, is delightfully amus- 
ing and soundly instructive on how to 











discharge a duty most of us take up at 
one time or another—membership on a 
board or committee. 


God Had Seven Days. By Henry 
Misrock. Doubleday, New York, 1950 
(279 pp., $3.00). 


HIS IS A PLOTTY and puzzling story that 
takes quick little jabs at a mighty big 
subject—Christianity and modern society. 
The springboard into the story is a 
spectacular intervention of God in the 
affairs of our time—not a new plot by any 
means, but always as good as the author 
who uses it. The intervention, in this case, 
is a miracle of healing. 

Jimmy Richardson, half-paralyzed vet- 
eran languishing with three buddies in a 
vets’ hospital near New York, has an argu- 
ment about religion with a sympathetic 
priest. A bit rashly, perhaps, Jimmy de- 
clares he’d trade his atheist soul for one 
good miracle. That night his bargain is 
accepted, and he and his three bed-ridden 
friends walk, completely healed, from the 
hospital. The only condition laid down is 
that Jimmy lead a Christian life. 

Within the limits of his understanding, 
Jimmy sticks to his agreement. An ex- 
advertising man, he naturally enough sees 
his duty as giving God the biggest pub- 
licity campaign ever launched. Since the 
miracle makes a nine-days’ wonder of the 
four former invalids, the publicity man- 
ages itself. All Jimmy has to do is tell his 
story, read the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the whole nation listens. It looks as if a 
new era has arrived for America and the 
world. 

Then that old Debbil, human nature, 
stages a comeback. A legislator from 
Mississippi denounces Jimmy in Congress 
—this Brotherhood of Man business is an 





Cartoon from The Art of 
Board Membership, re- i 
viewed on next page, shows 
“The Defender,” who at i 
board or committee meet- i 
ings always wages the good 
fight and leaps into the 
breach whenever policies 
are questioned. (Reprinted 
by permission of Associa- 
tion Press.) 
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LET'S READ 
THE BIBLE 


Kenneth Clinton 


This interesting, readable 
book is an encouragement 
for all to read the Bible. It 
comes out of a lifetime of 
reading the Bible and from 
a busy pastoral ministry, 
especially among young 
people. The book will stim- 
ulate interest in the Bible 
and encourage those who 
seldom read it to approach 
it afresh. The author’s ap- 
proach is modern and in- 
telligent, and he takes into 
account the best in modern 


$2.00 


scholarship. 
at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11], N. Y. 











The Presiding Bishop ’s 
Book for Lent 1950 


THE 


ATONING 
LIFE 


by Henry S ylvester Nash 


“I have enjoyed it enormously. It is 
pertinent to our needs; it is as provoc- 
ative as though it had been written 
yesterday. It should enjoy a wide 
circle of readers. The fact that it is to 
be published for one dollar should 
make it very popular. I shall certain- 
ly include it in my list of Lenten books 
which I usually publish for the use of 
my members.’-—ARNOLD H. 
LOWE, Minister Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota, 
$1.00 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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alien ideology. The Roman Church will 
not acknowledge the miracle as valid un- 
less the vets become Catholics. Wall 
Street senses a financial crisis, for Jimmy 
has quoted that part about not laying up 
treasures on earth, and department-store 
sales have declined, night-clubs are failing, 


| and the great liquor industry is facing col- 


| lapse. 


Another solon in Washington ob- 
serves that all this talk about the meek 
inheriting the earth smells subversive to 
him. 

Grasping at a straw, the terrified status 
quo throws up a possible way out—the 


| boys are psycho, their illness was psycho- 


| the view—somewhat dated now, 
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somatic, the miracle a hoax. The issue 
is then drawn. 

Such a story could easily have been 
racy and irreverent, but this one is not. 
Jimmy and author Misrock are in earnest 
about applying the religion of Jesus to 
the society of modern America. But the 
book is vulnerable on other points. For 
one thing, Mr. Misrock leans heavily on 
we be- 
lieve—that a handful of plutocrats in Wall 
Street and Washington are the villains in 
our human drama. Only let the honest. 
good-hearted American public throw off 
its political lethargy, and the Kingdom 
will be ushered in. Christianity reminds 
us that greed is not the only sin, that the 
evil twist in human nature is too deep and 
too widespread to yield to defeat in a 
single campaign. The rich and powerful 
are not the only ones who would resist 
the Christianization of society. 

Further, Mr. Misrock implies that the 
sluggishness of Congress is the chief im- 
pediment to the One World of peace the 
veterans were fighting for. This is at 
least debatable. Readers would share 
more fully in the indignation of the vet- 
erans in the story if the broken promises 
they complain of were named, and if some 
suggestion were made as to how, during 
the past five years, these promises might 
have been carried out. 

But these defects don’t spoil a good 
tale. God Had Seven Days, is a lively, 
gripping story, and it makes some valuable 
points in a memorable way. It points up 
some nasty hypocrisies in our American 
“way of life,’ and dramatizes a contra- 
diction between Christianity and the in- 
dustrial system that can’t be lightly ex- 
plained away. 


Mary. By Sholem Asch. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1949. (436 pp., 
$3.50) 


W HAT WERE THE JOYS AND SORROWS of 
mothering a son who was both hu- 

man and divine? How did Mary resolve 
the conflict between her fear for Jesus’s 
life and her hope for his ministry? At 
Golgotha did she feel frustration or tri- 


umph? What was the inner story of Mary? | 


Anyone can guess, but no one can know. 


_415 N. 8th ST., ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Mary 


by Sholem Asch 
AUTHOR OF The Nazarene 
AND The Apostle 





“The most inspired 
fiction written in 
any language in 
this decade.” 
—DANIEL A. POLING 
Christian Herald 
National Best Seller 
At all bookstores * $3.50 
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“*‘Come now, let 
us reason together” 


I Believe: 


A Christian Faith 
for Youth 


by Nevin C. Harner 


A wise counselor discusses inter- 
estingly and in plain words the 


topics with which thoughtful 
young people are concerned: 
God, Jesus, Man, The Bible, 


The Church, The Kingdom of 
God, Why Good People Suffer, 
The Meaning of Salvation, 
Prayer. An excellent book for 
reading and study by young 
people, parents, teachers, and 
pastors. 


At your bookstore $1.75 


The Christian Education Press 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














Pe DAVID BRAINERD 


streaked through the Colonial 

wilderness—“from towns to timber and 
from timber to towns”—riding “but a little 
ahead of death, his love of Christ outshin- 
ing his love of a woman, burning himself 
out in the quest for souls... to become the 
“morning star of the missionary move- 
ment.” 

And once again, a passionate life is re- 
lived for you by the famous biographer 
Richard Ellsworth Day, in 


Flagellant on Horseback 


Cloth, $3.00 





At Your 


Booksellers, or The Judson Press 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








OTHER BOOKS 


History—close-mouthed about  Jesus’s 
childhood and adolescence—says almost 
nothing about Mary’s maturity and old 
age. 

So any writer who attempts a story of 
Mary must build his account out of one 
part fact, two parts general knowledge of 
Hebrew life in the first century, and five 
parts conjecture. Sholem Asch has done 
so—with remarkable success—in his new 
novel, Mary. 

Asch pictures Mary as a sensitive, de- 
vout girl who is divinely informed that she 
will give birth to the Messiah. 

Joseph, her betrothed, finds that Mary 
has turned pensive, remote. The women 
of Nazareth likewise note the change, but 
misinterpret its cause. Joseph, learning of 
the gossip, defends Mary against the 
slanderers. 

Then Mary and Joseph go up to Bethle- 
hem—where, on the night of the Nativity, 
winter is transformed into spring. 

Here the factual basis for Mary dis- 
appears, to reappear only at isolated points 
in the remainder of the novel. Asch must 
fall back upon historical imagination and 
religious insight. Happily, he possesses 
both, as indicated in his earlier books, 
The Nazarene and The Apostle. 

Asch portrays Mary as a devoted, intui- 
tive mother. Joseph instructs Jesus in the 
Torah, but Mary teaches her son to see 
God in people, animals, nature. When her 
other children are born (Asch, a Jew, ac- 
cepts the Protestant Christian view that 
Jesus had earthly brothers), Mary gives 
them no less love and care than she gives 
her first-born. 

Jesus’s brothers are intelligent, even 
brilliant, but they keep to traditional 
paths. Jesus dares to explore the byways. 
He befriends a wild, illegitimate waif and 
—contrary to the Law—teaches him the 
Sh’ma, ceremonial morning prayer. When 
he defends his action, he is dismissed from 
the village school. His parents do not 
insist that he return; instead, they con- 
tinue his education at home. 

After Joseph dies and his younger sons 
marry, Jesus becomes Mary’s sole pro- 
tector. He works in his carpenter’s shop, 
tills the farm—and, when his worldly tasks 
are done, preaches to his neighbors. All 
too soon it is apparent that he must carry 
his ministry beyond the confines of Naz- 
areth. With great sorrow, Mary gives her 
consent. Jesus sets out for Galilee. 

The lonely years, when Jesus is too 
busy to visit her, end only on Golgotha. 
Mary, long acquainted with grief, be- 
comes a majestic old woman whose sym- 
pathy for mankind enables her to rise 
above earthly sorrow. 

Because Mary is largely apocryphal, 
there is much about it that will be criti- 
cized as ornamentation. Some readers will 
dislike Asch’s poetic landscapes. Some 
readers will object to his fanciful pas- 
sages: Joseph’s death, Jesus’s sowing the 


WORTH CONSIDERING 





field. But readers who believe that sym- 
bolism is man’s best tool for expressing 
profound truths, will find Mary an arrest- 
ing novel. —BERNARD IKELER 


And Madly Teach. By Mortimer 
Smith. Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 
1949. (107 pp., $2.00.) 


— OPINION on the American 
public school, this layman’s criticism 
will stimulate productive discussion in 
homes, church schools, and P.-T. A. groups. 
In attempting to do too many things, Mr. 
Smith believes, the public school is losing 
its grip on the tasks it used to do su- 
premely well; partly at fault are the 
home and the Church in their tendency to 
shift their own responsibilities to the 
school system. 


Ruth. By Irving Fineman. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1949. (277 pp., 
$3.00.) 
= HITHER THOU GOEST, I will go... 
Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” 

These words of Ruth have been familiar 
to Christians for many centuries. And the 
Old Testament book from which they 
come has been called one of our greatest 
love stories. From the facts found there 
and from a study of Mosaic law, Irving 
Fineman has woven a story that fills in the 
missing detail of the life of Ruth. 

Another in series of currently popular 
books about biblical men and women, 
“Ruth” begins in the land of Moab and 
pictures a high point in Jewish history 
when the Isrealites were beginning to live 
with their neighbors in the Promised 
Land. To accept graciously a woman from 
a strange country, according to Mosaic 
law, and at the same time overcome their 
natural impulse to hate and mistrust her— 
this was the problem put to the citizens of 
Bethlehem when Ruth came to live among 
them with Naomi. Not the least of those 
bothered was Boaz, one of the Judges of 
Israel, a handsome, wealthy young land- 
owner. To reconcile his beliefs and his 
growing love for Ruth he searches his own 
heart and the rules of Moses. Many a 
reader will want to turn to the part of the 
Old Testament that contains these laws 
and read them as the living code by which 
an extremely vital people governed them- 
selves. 

A number of Psalms, generally credited 
to David, who lived many years after the 
time of Ruth, have found their way into 
this tale. We see how they may have 
grown up as folk-songs, an everyday ex- 
pression of praise and thanksgiving. 

The story will be especially prized by 
women readers, for it shows the “eternal 
feminine” to be more than a catch-phrase. 
The Isrealite women discussing men, pon- 
dering their own place in the world, might 
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be modern suburban wives playing canasta. 
Author Fineman shows the respect for 
women as fellow human beings that has 
been a hallmark of Jewish culture from 
the time of the tablets of Sinai to the tow- 
ers of Manhattan. 


Palestine Is Our Business. By Mil- 
lar Burrows. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949. (155 pp., $2.50.) 


, er AUTHOR realizes that another book 
about the turmoil in Palestine may be 
regarded as superfluous. “Now that the 
establishment of the Jewish state is a fait 
accompli,” he writes, “there is a prevalent 
feeling that there is no longer any use in 
discussing the right or wrong of Zionism. 

. (But) accomplished facts are not al- 
ways or necessarily permanent, and suc- 
cess does not justify wrong.” 

And Dr. Burrows, a Presbyterian min- 
ister now Professor of Theology at Yale 
Divinity School, believes the status quo in 
Palestine is a grave wrong. Although a 
few readers may accuse him of being 
anti-Semitic, Dr. Burrows advances con- 
vincing evidence in defense of the Arabs 
on the multisided question of the parti- 
tion and rule of Palestine. 

Far from being the little bands of seedy 
nomads they were pictured by many, the 
Arabs of Palestine, he writes, were a long- 
settled, diversified society. The settlement 
of their fate, as agreed on by the great 
powers, disposed of them, he feels, as 
though they were “cattle,” violating the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter with re- 
spect to the self-determination of small 
nations. From this injustice, he predicts, 
a long history of discord is bound to 
ensue. 


The Exile Heart. By Peter Marshall. 
The Peter Marshall Scottish Memorial 
Committee, Washington, D.C., 1949. 
(157 pp., $2.00.) 


I ery SERMONS by the late Dr. Mar- 
shall are principally on the theme of 
the Scotsman’s love of his native land, but 
they all contain the warmth, charm, and 
spiritual insight which made Peter Mar- 
shall one of America’s great ministers. 


The God that Failed. Edited by 
Richard Crossman. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949. (273 pp., $3.50.) 


HE “GOD” THAT FAILED is Communism. 
This book, containing six personal 
revelations by six outstanding writers, ex- 
plains the attraction of Communism to 
educated and well-intentioned people, and 
explains also why so many of the clearest 
thinkers among the Party members are 
deserting. 
All these writers were convinced sup- 
porters of Communist Russia at one time; 
four were Party members. The contribu- 
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tors are Ignazio Silone of Italy, Arthur 
Koestler of Hungary, Andre Gide of 
France, Stephen Spender of England, and 
Richard Wright and Louis Fischer of the 
United States. All deserted the Party be- 
cause they found that from the inside 
Communism looked more like an enemy to 
man than his newest white hope. The poet 
Spender discovered, for instance, that the 
very love of justice and pity of human 
suffering that brought him to Commu- 
nism’s door had to be abandoned once he 
went inside. Novelist and playwright 
Koestler found Communist distortion of 
truth and logic equivalent to “the mental 
world of the drug addict.” 


Early Christians of the 21st Cen- 
tury. By Chad Walsh. Harper and 
Brother, 1950. (188 pp., $2.) 


A THE TITLE SUGGESTS, this book throws 
the history—past and future—of our 
faith in a fresh perspective. This intriguing 
device enables the author to view present- 
day Christians with a revealing objectivity. 
They do not come off too well. For the 
most part, we are made to see ourselves as 
well-meaning victims of passing fads of 
thought. Our times are called “The Age 
of Mythology,” marked by a child-like 
worship of such imaginary creatures as 
Economic Man, Biological Man, and by 
unquestioning belief in dogmas like “Prog- 
ress is inevitable.” 

But Mr. Walsh, an adult convert to 
Christianity, believes we are near the end 
of this age of mythology. A religious 
civilization is rising out of the ruins left 
by the cult of Progress. The book surveys 
the major religious seedlings of the day, 
Bahai, the resurgence of mysticism, and 
the attempt to create a world religion out 
of the common elements of Mohammedan- 
ism, Christianity, and the other major 
faiths. 

Each of these will leave its mark, 
Mr. Walsh believes, but his own candidate 
for the religion of the future is classical 
Christianity, “neither modernist nor fun- 
damentalist.” As a bellweather of this 
development, he cites the many artists and 
scholars of first rank who have rediscov- 
ered the faith of their forebears. 

A chapter speculating on the social or- 
ganization of a truly Christian civilization 
will probably please neither liberal nor 
conservative, but ought to cause both te 
reexamine their political convictions. 

Portions of this book appeared as arti- 
cles in PRESBYTERIAN Lire, July 23 and 
August 6, 1949, bearing the titles, “Does 
the Church Have a Future?” and “Chris- 
tianity and One World.” Readers of these 
will know that Mr. Walsh writes with 
humor, unusual clarity, and unfailing re- 
spect for his readers, whether they be al- 
ready part of the Christian wave of the 
future he describes, or still standing, for 
one reason or another, on the sidelines. 
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321. THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By H. G. 
Wells. With more than_200 illustrations and 
maps. Revised edition. The most famous book 
of history ever written. Covers the story of 
a cave-man days through World 

ar II, pages. 
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BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

(Continued from page 21) li 

= ee 

nd ork s T +, 5 are we doing the work of Christ? Do we ¥ 

Authorized Version want to return to our privileges and in- ‘ 

, terests, or do we wish God to forge us d 

1” the English on his anvil and use us for his service? ‘ 
he E V | % E D The Church was not at home, he said, 
We Use Today under the Austrian Empire, nor under the 
Republic of Benes and Masaryk, nor can 
% T A N D A R D she be at home in the Communist republic 

of Clement Gottwald. Gone is the old G 

atmosphere of easy-going liberalism in re- 

ligion. . . . The churches of the Reforma- le 

V ~ * , | 0 N tion today are facing severe tests. They are fe 

losing all external supports and privileges. or 

The new political leaders know nothing B 

about Christianity. But the churches have , ty 

0 f t h e become so accustomed to privileges that 0 

they have a feeling of great injustice when « co 

/, these are removed. pe 

e, N : W Hromadka states that it is difficult for he 

— > the churches to know what to protest at 

,- against in the new order. The social tur- is 

j moil brings adventurers and scoundrels to ar 

V i T . S T A M E N T power, and many people suffer. We have dy 

Z to make protests all the time every day. in 

fl The problem is to know when to protest (a 

\ Yi; What finer gift for enduring spirit- and in what spirit. We must be careful sh 
\ - f ual strength and renewed inspira- that our grumbling does not proceed from 
N\ tion than the Revised Standard a reactionary spirit, a desire to save our 
\ Version of the New Testament! privileges and property. We must not use 

—= It is the only Authorized Version with religion oe - cloak oor pun raepag 4 , W 

ALL these features: Present-day English, Today, he See, = poten a disci- Be 

plined Communist party. To wonder and : 

free of obsolete phrases; Large clear type shake our heads at them will not help. We m 

running across the page; Poetry in verse must ask: what does the Church ask of Pr 

form; Spelling and punctuation in modern use. The Word of God must not us? What do we do in the way of disci- th 

be disguised in phrases that are no longer clear, or hidden under words that pline? How easy it is to become a Chris- al 

have changed or lost their meaning. The Word in the Revised Standard Ver- tian—we do not take our faith seriously. _ 

sion stands forth in language that is direct and plain, in English that we use If our faith is a meaningless form, then we he 
and understand today. For your Easter gift—or for your own use, go to your shall have to fear defeat not from the 
nearest bookstore and order a copy today. outside, but from inner fatigue and weak- 
ness. The time is come when indifference 

must give way to militant faith. Such a y 

FREE—64 eS Se NOW IN THREE SIZES including pocket editions \ , faith will spread an atmosphere of mercy me 

yr ety }. 15 BINDINGS FROM 50c to $15. \ ly, and love. For even if a classless society a 

postage and handling. yr Ss a, came into being, it would be filled with Re 

— ——} | Pride, selfishness, and dishonesty. Even Ahi 

then the Church would offer the remedies : 

T rf 0 | A S N . L S @) N & $0 N S of mercy, truth, and justice. nt 

A great many people feel that what "7 

385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y happens to Hromadka in his attempt to be - 

a Christian in a Communist situation will - 

determine whether or not Protestantism = 

can work with Communism at all. Now a : 

= vwwes " oe great many feel that it is impossible, while - 

HOUR SON others are of the opinion that the issue if 

Compiled by Dr. Charles E. Fuller and H. Leland Green is not yet settled. In any case, the rela- He 
Now you can join the choir and congregation of the | tion of Christianity to Communism is 
- Old Fashioned Revival Hour Broadcast. This new book | ™Ost crucial at the present time. What 
contains words and music to 128 favorite songs you Hromadka seeks to do is, ret his ro 

hear each week. Increases your enjoyment and bless- pagent poe ape bron ebyprt cs 

ings f 7 i i -acn, -ach, /ors x 5 pas 

ings from the program. Wonderful for group singing. against injustices perpetrated by the new Ot 

Get your copy today... order, to arouse the Church to its high tha 

132 pages, two-color paper cover, Perma-Plastic binding lets and dangerous task of being really Chris- lett 
book open flat. Buy at your local music or Book ond Bible | tian without concern for life or property 

store, or ORDER DIRECT. 0c prepaid. or prestige, to temper the new order with ‘. 

11 beautiful pictures that bring RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK COMPANY Christian truth about God, man, and so- ma 

oat inte = , Bay BL. MAIN OPPICE: WESTERN BRANCH: ciety, and to challenge and even change Wo! 

beloved radio friends and sing 161 Nintn Street 1151 E. Hyve Px. Brivo. the ideology of Communism. 

with them. Winona Laxe, Ixpiana Ixcirwoop, CauiP Ma 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
Continued from page 3) 
jigious leaders of our church: Our time 
has come. We must speak with a loud 
voice, Yes or No. If we delay—already our 
silence has spoken—yesterday the presi- 
dent of the United States approved con- 
sruction of the hydrogen bomb. 
—Gerald R. Cobb 


Student, San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Francisco, Cali}. 


Goldfish Bowls? 

“Goldfish Bowls” (P.L., February 4) 
left me with a “bad-taste-in-the-mouth” 
feeling. Having been a minister's wife for 
over fifteen years, I cannot feel that Mr. 
Blackburn’s description of congregations is 
typical. .. . In neither of the two parishes 
n which we lived did we ever en- 
counter such malice among “Christian 
people” as he pictures. . . . The incidents 
he presents were in each case concerned 
about trivial things, which I think the min- 
ster and his wife or children could ignore 
and put more concerted effort into living a 
lynamic Christlike life, instead of allow- 
ing real or imagined criticism and gossip to 
cause them to give up or retreat into a 
shell of inactivity... . 

—Mrs. Marshal Scott 
Baldwin, L.1., N.Y. 


. Perhaps I am speaking only for the 
West when I say that I believe “Goldfish 
Bowls” not apply to Presbyterian 
ninisters’ families . . . really 1 believe that 
Presbyterian parishioners have more io do 
than be concerned about all the small de- 
ails of the private life of the minister’s 


does 


family... . May I say I would not trade 
he manse for any mansion. 
—Mrs. C. N. Wylie 


Dalhart, Texas 


. For some reason this minister’s fam- 
ly is not and never has been aware that 
ve are living under glass. We go about our 
work and daily living more intent on. the 
asks before us than upon what people are 
thinking or saying about us. We do not 
spect to hear comments about how we 
ve, and if we do, they are promptly for- 
gotten. We have many minister 
tiends and their families who do not feel 
he public is too much with them. There 
must be hundreds more. To my mind, the 
people and instances cited in “Goldfish 
Bowls” are exceptions rather than the rule. 
I feel such articles hurt the normal life of 
the minister’s family more than they help. 

—Mrs. Richard A. Dempsey 
Glen Ellyn, lilinois 


Some congregations do not put their 
pastor and his family in a goldfish bowl. 
Others do. Right now I'm in such a bow! 
that I cannot even sign my name to this 
letter, —Anonymous Pastor 


. A friend once said to Alice Free- 


man Palmer, “Didn’t you see that that 
woman insulted you?” Mrs. Palmer re- 
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who can insult 
families we need 
assured feeling. 
“Nobody can disturb 
my private life.” But we must constantly 
be willing to make that private life as 
nearly in accord with what Christ expects 
it to be as we can and not because of what 
any person expects of the minister's family 
but because of what Christ expects of any 
of his followers. . . . We are all account- 
able to God tor our personal lives. neither 
(the congregation) to us nor we to them. 
We are all fellow Christians whose job it is 
to help the Kingdom along. And there is 
no other way we'd rather be doing it. 
—Mrs. C. R. Johnson 
t. Marys, Ohio 


plied. “There is no one 

"I think as ministers’ 
that quiet. dignified. self 
Our words wculd be 


More on Denominationalism 
“Denominationalism” is ripe for such an 
article as “Are Denominations Justified?” 
by Henry Sloane Coffin (P. LZ. January 21) 
and a continued onslaught of the same, 
growing in intensity. ... I live in a town 
of less than two thousand population, but 
it has five “recognized” churches of the 
Protestant inclination besides perhaps 
three other groups which meet in vacant 
store buildings and the like. Working as 
a unit, these groups would be able to sup- 
port a religious center which could out- 
shine the ulterior attractions any town suf- 
fers, could maintain a full-time religious 
school, and could afford such a pastor as 
each might wish but cannot retain... . 
—J. H. McKendree 


Girard, Pa 


. I do not believe that we can—at the | 


same time—be ecumenical and denomina- 
tionally minded in our thinking and be 
conscionable about it. Denominationalism 
has made us a class church instead of a 
church universal. .. —D. Eaton Alvord 

Syracuse, NV. J 


Thanks to Dr. Hanzsche 

which 

been my deep 

real unity can and must 
be based on liberty. ... 

—Rev. James E. Clarke 

Vashville, Tenn, 


PRESBYTERIAN Lirr for January 21, 
emphasizes what has long 


conviction—that 


Invitation to Prayer 


« Each day at noon I join in a wide circle 


of prayer... that “God's Spirit may pre- 
vail in the hearts of all men, everywhere,” 
especially ... the rulers of men: men on 
whom rest decisions of tremendous im- 
portance to all mankind; to the growth of 
God's Kingdom upon earth; to the brother- 
hood of man. Would you be willing to 
publish . . . this . . . suggestion for con- 
tinuous, sincere, united prayer—urging 
those who believe that prayer is a greater 
power than all the recent scientific dis- 
coveries to join this prayer circle? 
—Mrs. Everett L. Jones 
Pewling, N.Y. 


Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 








who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-90 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 




















XK “a mind soaked in 


TREASURY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
will not be dry in the pulpit!” 
x 5 hg" Daniel Barron 


At all Bookstores $5.00 


- a tion Press 


291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y, 


for his | #% 
strong but concise article on page 21 of | 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altor Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 113 Yeors of Serv- 
1837 ice to the Churchand clergy 1950 
COX SONS & VINING, tne. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 





NEED 2HELP 


in planning and conducting 


FUND-RAISING 


in your church 





write 
KENNETH L. THORN 
Room 1036 156 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Women’s Colleges 


Men’s Colleges 


Preparatory Schools 





BEAVER COLLEGE 
An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys. with a Cen- 

tury-old Reputation for College Preparation. 

Small classes, Experienced masters. Cultiva- 

tion of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice 

of sports and student activities. Grades 7-12. 

pps oe location 65 miles from New York City. 
ress: 


Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstowns, W. J. 




















QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and_ cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian citizenship. 


Hunter B. Blakely 
President 











WESTMINSTER 


A Liberal Arts College For Men 
a7 
Fulton, Missouri 


PENNINGTON 





FOR BOYS—Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
classes with daily help of friendly Mas- 
ters. Music, crafts, All sports, gym, pool, 
38-acre campus. Near Princeton. 112th 
year. Endowed. Graduates in 45 colleges 











= 


Request illustrated catalog. 


J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdmr. 


Box P, Pennington, N. J. 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Chris- 
tian. Coeducational. Courses in liberal 
arts, sciences and music, leading to A.B., 
B.S., and B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living’ 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 
A_ beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leader- 

ship. Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate 

cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 

needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 























CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Sane, Kentucky 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern _ buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


WL HANOV ER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 

Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1950, Write now for inforrgation 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, H . Indi 

















HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music, business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 























In the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


UNIVERSITY of DUBUQUE 


Dubuque . lowa 


HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. ‘Education at its Best.’’ Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 


——-- 


PARK COLLEGE 


One Faculty Member to each 12 Students 


Highest academic rating. Cosmopoli- 
tan student body from 37 states and 
4 continents. Democratic campus life: 
each student a member of a social 
club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Co-educational. 


Beautiful rural campus on bluffs high 
above the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 

















MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 
Co-Educational 
Dr. Frank F. Warren, President 





























A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing hich 
scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 
Founded 1819 











The 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


! Lad Established 1866 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B.Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 

Howard Lowry, President 
Wooster On10 
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First Speakers Announced 
For National Assembly 


A noted college president, the pastor of 
one of the largest Presbyterian churches 
in America, a young Frenchman who 
worked in the French resistance move- 
ment during the war, and a young World 
Council of Churches secretary will speak 
to 2,000 Presbyterian young people at the 
Westminster Fellowship National Assem- 
bly in Grinnell, Iowa, this summer. 

They are Dr. Howard Lowry, president 
vi Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio; Dr. 
Eugene Blake, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Pasadena, California; 
Philippe Maury, Frenchman and general 
secretary of the World Student Christian 
Federation, and the Reverend Robert Bil- 
heimer, study secretary of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Dr. Lowry, considered one of the lead- 
ing Americans in the field of higher educa- 
tion, and author of The Mind’s Adventure, 
a forthcoming Religious Book of the 
Month Club selection, will speak on “The 
School and the Christian.” 

Dr. Blake, who is also a member of the 
Board of Christian Education, will discuss 
“The Church in the Bible.” 

Philippe Maury will speak on “The Call 
cf Christ in the Bible.” He is a son of 
the famous French theologian Pierre 
Maury. 

Mr. Bilheimer, who is also pastor of a 
Presbyterian church in Jamaica, Long 
Island, will speak on “Brotherhood in a 
Chaotic World.” The young pastor is con- 
sidered one of the leading thinkers in the 
World Council of Churches. He was pres- 
ident of the Christian Association at Yale 
University as an undergraduate student. 

The Westminster Fellowship National 
Assembly, from June 26 to July 1, will 
attract 2,000 outstanding Westminster 
Fellowship members to Grinnel College, 
in Grinnel, Iowa, for discussion, study, in- 
spiration, and fellowship. Selection of 
delegates is currently beginning in West- 
minster Fellowship presbyteries. 


Grinnell Expenses, Goal 
Of Current Campaign 


A good many Westminster Fellowship 
members will be turning salesmen this 
month and in April to pay the expenses 
of their delegates to the Westminster 
Fellowship National Assembly in Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

The young people will be conducting 
subscription canvasses for PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, for which they will receive a seventy- 
cent commission for every yearly subscrip- 
tion sold. Twenty cents of the commis- 
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sion will go to Westminster Fellowship 
presbyteries for Grinnel expenses, and fifty 
cents—the usual commission paid groups 
conducting canvasses—will be paid the 
local treasurer. 


German Students Aid 
Russian Zone Christians 


The dramatic story of a group of coura- 
geous young Germans who are undergoing 
hardships and risking danger because of 
their Christian faith was told recently by 
a young student worker in a German uni- 
versity near the Russian zone. 

Writing to Dr. Elmer Homrighausen, 
professor at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Princeton, New Jersey, the corre- 
spondent (here referred to as Miss X), 
described the activities of the students in 
aiding refugee students fleeing from the 
Russian zone of Germany, and in smug- 
gling food, clothes, books, and papers to 
a student Christian group in the Russian 
zone 

At the university where she is work- 
ing, many students have banded together 
in a Studentengemeinde (student congre- 
gation) for this work. 

“On the roads at all hours of the day 
and night you see little groups of people, 
poorly dressed, with old bags and ruck- 
sacks: refugees from the East. Their 


numbers increase from month to month. 
Many a student is among them. They 
arrive without a penny in their pockets, 
often ill with tuberculosis, and the Studen- 
tengemeinde simply has to help them.” 

The university students use a wooden 
hut on the edge of the town to shelter 
some of the refugee boys. They plan to 
start a similar shelter for girls this spring. 

In addition, the students are aiding 
another student Christian group in a uni- 
versity in the Russian zone. 

These students, and others like them, 
Miss X says, are the “only resisting core 
in a Communist country. Their situation 
is getting desperate and their last bit of 
liberty and freedom is threatened. 

“What they need and seek from the 
West is help and human contact. Some 
get a chance to study here a term if we 
provide part of the expenses. How long 
this will be possible, no one knows.” 

Another contact which is threatened 
are the student reireats which are held 
from time to time. Miss X wrote that 
permission to get outside the zone to at- 
tend the retreats is granted less and less 
frequently to students not belonging to 
“the Party.” 

But the students in the Eastern zone are 
not compromising their beliefs. “After 
the dreadful experiences of the Nazi 
period, Christians in Germany know that 
they betray their faith by compromising, 
and that resistance must be carried on at 
all costs. And though members of the 
Studentengemeinde at {a college in the 
Russian Zone} have been put in jail, they 











Seeing double is an every-day occurrence at the Clarendon Presbyterian Church 
in Clarendon, Virginia. Of the fifty-six pupils and eight teachers in the junior 
department of the church school, twelve pupils and two teachers are twins. In the 
front row, from left, are fourth-graders John and Jean Blythe, Barbara and Ann 
Koenig, and Peggy and William Cleveland. In the second row are fifth-graders 
Jimmy and Cleaver Crux, and Dolores and Donna Northrup. In the back row are 
sixth-graders Nancy and Janet Caldwell, and teachers Jean and George Richmond. 
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MORE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE AND EARN 50¢ 
EACH FOR YOUR 
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A DOOR-TO-DOOR SUBSCRIPTION _, | 
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You can do it with one finger —the one ° 
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A DOOR-TO-DOOR CANVASS 
IS PROFITABLE 


Your church group earns 50¢ each for 
20 or more new subscriptions 


A DOOR-TO-DOOR CANVASS 
HELPS EVERYBODY 


The congregation gets better acquainted “)  ’ 4 » {? fy ; 


with itself, the Pastor is helped in his pas- 
toral calls, the church group earns money, 
the canvasser gets satisfaction of an im- 
portant job well done, and the church 
magazine gets vitally needed support 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 





Please send FREE information and Canvass Materials. | am anxious 
to earn Subscription Commissions for my Church Group. 


NAME___ 





ADDRESS — — 





STATE - 





city ———— 


CHURCH_ - LS 


NAME OF GROUP 
CONDUCTING CANVASS____ — 








Estimated No. of Canvassers..... 
2000 


Estimated No. of Homes to be Visited... . . 











NEWS OF YOUTH 


do not let themselves be frightened.” 

The young student worker said the stu- 
dents in the Western zone are undergoing 
many personal risks to maintain contact 
with those in the Eastern zone. “What 
personal courage this means is difficult to 
imagine. I met a student of medicine who 
crossed the border for the twenty-eighth 
time, always packed with food and clothes 
for students in the East. 

“There are endless discussions in the 
Studentengemeinde here to know how 
books and papers can best be smuggled, 
whether to pack flour and fat in Christian 
periodicals, or to stuff shoes with them. It 
is of vital importance that the students 
there know they are not forgotten by the 
Western world.” 

Addressing a plea for aid to Ameri- 


| can students, Miss X said the Studenten- 


| gemeinde is greatly in need of funds to 





carry on its work. 

“Although it appears that the economic 
situation of Western Germany is greatly 
improved, life for the students is very 
hard. Most have to earn their living as 
they go. Girls knit all night, do statistical 
work, or go for night-watches in hospitals. 
The food they get from the American stu- 
dents’ feeding program is considered an 
extra meal, but many live just on that.” 

In addition to aiding students in and 
from the Russian zone, the Studenten- 
gemeinde looks after fellow students, dis- 
tributing food and clothing shipments, 
and visiting sick students or prisoners 
returning from Russia. The group also 
tours surrounding villages in evangelistic 
teams and meets to discuss relevant prob- 
lems in the light of the Bible. 

Many students in the university who 
turned their backs on the church and 
Christianity during the Nazi period are 
finding themselves won back by the wel- 
come and friendliness in the Studentege- 
meinde, Miss X says. Young people of 
all backgrounds are attracted by the week- 
ly Bible studies—“ex-Army officers and 
party fanatics, nihilists and Communists, 


| Christian students and film stars.” 


The student Christian group is also en- 
couraging many students to go into the 
Eastern zone as pastors and Christian doc- 
tors. This makes a strong impression, Miss 
X says. “It means something when a 
young man of noble birth who belonged to 
the notorious army-corps Gross-deutsch- 


| land leaves his security and volunteers for 


a hard and dangerous ministry of Chris- 
tian witness in the Soviet-zone.” 


Fellowship Dinner 

Teenagers in Wapato, Washington, went 
out for an unusual dinner recently. Their 
first course was German; their salad, 
Irish; the main course, Japanese; and the 
desert, American. Each course was served 
in a different church by young people of 
different nationalities living in the town. 

At the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
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the young people ate Aunchen suppe with 
German friends. At the United Mission- 
ary Church, they were served an emerald 
salad and entertained with Irish music. 
At the Methodist Church they were 
taught by Japanese parishioners to drink 
tea from cups without handles, to eat with 
chopsticks (a few resorted to forks), and 
to sing hymns in Japanese. Desert, old- 
fashioned cherry pie a la mode, was served 
at the Community Presbyterian Church. 

Following the dinner, the young 
people attended a worship service point- 
ing out the achievements of Christian 
leaders from the countries “visited” that 
evening. 

The dinner was sponsored by the West- 
minster Fellowship of the Community 
Presbyterian Church as an endeavor to 
build friendships among all the young 
people of Wapato. A small town, Wapato’s 
principal industry is fruit and vegetable 
growing. “Getting to know each other in 
this way left us all with a genuine feeling 
of Christian brotherhood,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Holland, adviser of the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship group. 


Whitworth Students To Build 
Own Student Union 


Students at Presbyterian-related Whit- 
worth College, Spokane, Washington, are 
going to build their student union building 
themselves, 

Last spring they learned they could save 
the college about $56,000 by wielding their 
own hammers and saws. By launching a 
fund raising campaign and _ producing 
variety shows they are raising the money 
needed—about $70,000. They hope to 
begin construction on the building next 
month. 

The volunteers will work under the 
supervision of a professional construction 
engineer who will spend full time on the 
project. Students sign up to work on the 
project on the same basis as registering 
for classes. Work on the building will be 
rewarded by “One Hundred Hour” and 
“Two Hundred Hour” clubs. 

About eight hundred students will 
take part in the project. Even the coeds 
will be donning dungerees and work gloves. 
They will help most with the interior dec- 
orating and will keep the workers supplied 
with lunch and coffee. The students think 
the project will take about two years. 

They first advanced the offer to build 
the union last spring, when it was an- 
nounced that requests for a loan for the 
project had been refused. The student 
body felt the building so necessary they 
were willing to develop callouses them- 
selves to get it. 

Jim Hardie, student body president, 
pointed out that there are several veterans 
among the students who are experts in the 
building trade and who will graduate in 
the next two years. “It’s a now or never 
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proposition,” he declared. 

The building will be a one-story, T- 
shaped structure of wood frame with a 
brick veneer exterior. It will house offices 
for student organizations, and will include 
a snack bar, lounge, and locker rooms. 

To raise money for the building, the 
students devised a “dollar-a-month”’ plan. 
They are hoping to get 3,000 people to 
contribute a dollar a month for two years. 

The building will be called the Hardwick 
Memorial Student Union Building in 
honor of Dr. Frances Hardwick, former 
head of the psychology, Greek, and philos- 
ophy departments. 


Kansas Youth Groups 
Finish Drive 

Two Westminster Fellowship groups in 
western Kansas finished a big job recently. 

Working together, the young people in 
the Westminster Fellowships of the Leoti 
and Tribune Presbyterian Churches in 
Leoti, Kansas, collected 2,266 pounds of 
clothing, cleaned and repaired it, and 
shipped it to Europe and to the Navajo 
reservation at Ganado, Arizona. 

The membership of each church is ap- 
proximately 100, 


College Starts 
Time Management Course 


Now it’s a college course in how to 
manage your time. 

Park College, Presbyterian-related col- 
lege in Parkville, Missouri, has just initi- 
ated the course, entitled, “The Manage- 
ment of Time.” It is given on a non- 
credit basis and consists of a one hour 
lecture each week. 

In the class, students are learning about 
study techniques and habits and about 
planning their time in relation to the 
college work program and civic and social 
activities. 


Young People Write Issue 
Of Social Action Monthly 


A number of Presbyterian young people 
will be airing their ideas on the social 
scene next month in a special youth issue 
of Social Progress magazine, published by 
the Division of Social Education and 
Action of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. 

In the issue, George Lewis, moderator 
of the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council, Adalaide Hayes, Indian girl at 
Menaul School, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico; Mary Hennenhofer, Park College 
student, Parkville, Missouri; and Lewis 
Mudge, Princeton University student, 
Princeton, New Jersey; will give their 
views on current issues. 

The magazine will also feature first hand 
reports of social action and service proj- 
ects. 





WITH PICTORIAL PLATES 


Church groups are raising money with 
ease by selling these handsome plates 
WITH ARTIST'S DRAWING OF YOUR 
OWN CHURCH permanently baked on 
each beautiful 10 inch plate. Resale 
price is low. 
Write to-day for free, illustrated 
literature and prices without ob- 
ligation. 


EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


2118 N. CHARLES ST. + BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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That Never 
Disappoints" 
FOR 
CATALOG 
“Ideal for Church Affairs” NO. 200 
DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED a 


EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE “Wonr0e. COMPANY INC. 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, |OWA 











Celamonically tiened 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES and 


Dept. 9, 3015 Casitas 
LosAngeles 26, Calif. 











¢ Fascinating 
¢ Authentic 
¢ Inspiring 


Intimate, personal, true stories of how these 
old favorite hymns came to be born, told in 
Mr. Sanville's friendly down-to-earth way. 


With each hymn story is printed the complete 
words and music of the hymn. Included ore 
such favorites as "The Old Rugged Cross," 
"in the Garden," "'O That Will Be Glory For 
Me," "Sunrise," "Good Night and Good 
Morning,” “He Lives’ and 34 other well 
known hymns. 


Every pastor and church worker will find the 
book a valuable source of class material. 
Order today. 


The RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
Main Office Western Branch 

161 Ninth St. 1151 E. Hyde Pk. Bivd. 
Winona Lake, tnd. Inglewood, Cal. 








Modern Michigan Resort 


and heated 


sixty. 


insulated 
accommodations for 
laundry, vocational 
shop, swimming pool, sandy beaches, boats, 
motors, docks. Total 18 buildings, 200 acres 
woods. Ideal for boys camp, Church, Business 
or Fraternal group. $60,000 half cash. Write 


JOHN WILSON 
P.O. Box 133 Grand Rapids, Michigan 


5 Beautiful lakes—Ten 
cottages, sleeping 


Restaurant, warehouse, 














The NEW WAY to furnish 
your Church School 
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Swed for information about the 
NEW De Long functional design 
chairs and tables. Size proportioned; 
scientifically built for comfort. Table 
tops come stained, enameled, or 
covered with colorful spotproof 
Kalistron. Chairs to match. Tables 
have drawer for supplies. 
UTILITY PLUS BEAUTY 
MAXIMUM IN WEARABILITY 

















‘Two of 
Europe’s Best 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


ey OWNER OF THE Bijou THEATER 
in New York has just paid Eagle Lion 
Films $100,000—for the privilege of ex- 
tending indefinitely the sixty-four-week 
run of the film The Red Shoes. Glad to 
get this in before someone chides me for 
last month’s nomination of the obviously- 
more-than-a-year-old The Red Shoes as 
film of the year. 

I read somewhere not long ago that film 
producers would far rather get a film into 
the smaller long-run theaters than in the 
big first-run houses, where they usually run 
only a week or so before hitting the road. 
Some of the best foreign importations 
start in the long-run or specialty houses. 
The Amazing Mr. Beecham and The Titan 
(story of Michelangelo) reached New 
York via the Little Carnegie. The Quiet 
One also played in this small theater up 
on 57th Street near Carnegie Hall. 








Two from “Ten Best” 
Two European films now enjoying long 
runs in the smaller theaters are very much 
| worth seeing. They are The Fallen Jdol 
| (England) and The Bicycle Thief (Italy). 








SEATING COMPANY, 
A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 


Church Furniture @ Renovations @ Lighting 
Carpeting @ Chapel Chairs 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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The Fallen Idol got on a good many lists 
of the ten best films of the year for 1949, 
Bicycle Thief was named by the New 
York Film Critics, the best foreign lan- 
guage film of 1949. 

Interestingly enough, in both pictures 
there is a boy in a prominent role. In the 
case of The Fallen Idol, the boy (Bobby 
Henrey) is actually the principal actor. 
The greatness of this film is compounded 
of about equal parts of the boy and of 
Carol Reed, the film’s director. The setting 
is a foreign embassy in London. The am- 
bassador and his wife are away, and their 
young son—aged perhaps nine—has been 
left in the care of the head butler and his 
shrewish wife. 


Tightening the noose 


Left very much to himself, the boy puts 
great store by his pet snake. In this and in 
other childish fancies he is aided and 
abetted by his idol, the butler. But not by 
the wife, who goads both husband and 
child relentlessly. At the height of a jeal- 
ous rage the wife meets her death, and 
the husband is charged with murder. The 
film’s development hinges on the boy's 
attempts to shield his idol, whom he as- 
sumes to be guilty. Unhappily, his every 
well-intentioned move only ties the noose 
tighter. As a result, The Fallen Idol is not 
only a suspenseful film, but one of the best 
analyses I have ever seen of what goes on 
in a child’s mind under great emotional 
stress. 

The Bicycle Thief is a very different 
sort of picture. It is a dramatic docu- 
mentary, as realistic and unpolished as 
The Search, and in its unresolved tragedy 











Lamberto Maggicrani 


and seven-year-old Enzo Ltaiola star in the Italian film, 
The Bicycle Thief, a dramatic documentary of post-war unemployment in Italy. 
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gs raw and hurtful as an open wound. In 
sum, it relates the experiences of a man 
who, after two and a half years of waiting, 
sets a job, pawns the precious household 
jinen to repossess his bicycle. has it stolen 
the very first day and spends the rest of 
che film desperately trying to track down 
he thief. But it is more than the story of 
, search for a stolen bicycle. With a few 
iouches of grim humor and of insight into 
, curiously European man-boy relation- 
ship, this is the story of post-war unem- 
ployment in Italy. 


Battle for survival 


Director Vittorio de Sica has produced 
n epic in every way as unforgettable as 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. This is the story 
fall the men and women everywhere in 
wr post-war world who wage a seemingly 
hopeless battle for survival. The most 
Jevastating thing about The Bicycle Thief 
is the way the emotions of the father are 
mirrored for us in his small son. who ac- 
companies him as he sets out on his search 
and as he returns. 

There is a kind of new rapport with the 
people of other lands that comes as a by- 
product of seeing such films. Obviously 
these people differ in many ways from our- 
selves. And vet in all important respects 
they are like us. 

South of the Clouds is the working 
title of the newest Foreign Missions film. 
It was made in Lebanon by the Protestant 
Film Commission for use in connection 
with the Near East study in the churches 
his year and next. It is the story of two 
girls of widely different backgrounds. One 
sa Christian, the other a Moslem. Both 








Fallen Idol stars Bobby Henrey as a boy 
left in care of a butler and his shrewish 
wife. Best friend is his snake. 


attend the American College of Women at 
Beirut, a mission school (Presbyterian). 


Beautiful Photography 


South of the Clouds will be the first film | 


to be made under church auspices that 
concerns itself almost entirely with work 
among women and girls. Having seen most 
of the footage, I can report that the pho- 
tography is beautiful and that those who 
have pre-conceived notions about the Near 
East are in for a big surprise. South of the 
Clouds is scheduled for release in early 
April. It will be reviewed at greater length 
in a later issue. 





Ralph Richardson (left), Bobby Henrey, and Michele Morgan, featured in the out- 
standing English movie of suspense, The Fallen Idol, directed by Carol Wilson. | 
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See for yourself how QUALITY rings 
and echoes from every page, from every 
feature of THE SERVICE HYMNAL. 
Here is a complete service book music- 
ally and liturgically. Makes any second- 
ary book entirely unnecessary. Suitable 


for Worship Service, Sunday School, 
young people and EVERY purpose. 
Wins the loyalty, interest and enthusi- 
asm of ALL your people. 510 musical 
numbers, 67 responsive readings, 117 
descant arrangements. First classified 
hymnal to be completely orchestrated. 
Unsurpassed in quality; Economically 
priced at $100.00 a 100, not prepaid, 


INVESTIGATE 


Our famous free offer puts a copy of 
The Service Hymnal in your hands 
together with FREE “Finance Plans” 
folder. Why not ACT NOW? 


Write name and address on margin, at A Church 
and Denomination, clip and mai 
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The steeple broadcast of S d iter R ds has a defini 





tained inspirational value—creates interest at every season of the year. 
In Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproduction in rich, clear. 
metiow tomes of choicest sacred music made by artists of renown. Pick 


a Soundmaster library for quality. 


CHIMES @ ORGAN © CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of unexcelled records 
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OF VISUAL TEACHING 


FOR THE FLANNELBOARD 


BIBLE CENTERED 
BRILLIANT COLORS 


School field. $2.25 a quarter. 


quarter. 


People. 


FLANNELBLOT STOCK 


The reliable International Sunday School lessons 
prepared Quarterly, 13 lessons to a quarter. 
mounting. Saves time—unsurpassed in the Sunday 


PUPIL ACTIVITY HANDWORK 


Used with Manual of Visual Teaching, keeps hands 
and minds busy with a variety of projects. 


TRUE TO THE BIBLE SERIES 


After 72 years of constant use, this scriptural, 
spiritual exposition of the International 
School lessons is stil! the favorite in thousands of 
Sunday Schools. Quarterlies for Teachers, 
Shut-ins, Seniors, Intermediates, Juniors, 


Send for Samples Today — 10¢ 
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1514 NORTH THIRD ST., HARRISBURG, PA, 
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Sunday 


Adults, 
Young 





Exhibit Them Before Church Groups, 
Business Associations, Social Societies, Etc. 





STIRRING MOTION PICTURES 


with A Message for 
Every Christian Community 


"“Reaché a § 
caching from Meauen 
Written and directed with great depth and feeling, and 
skillfully acted. The power of prayer and the priceless 
lessons of Christian charity are clearly demonstrated. 


A noted Radio Commentator says, “The world is crying 
for such movies today”. Presented on 16 mm. sound film. 


“The Power of God” 


This true-to-life presentation of Christianity in action 
inspires all who see it. A staunch bulwark against the 
powers of evil. 

Write us about use of these films, as well as other 
Religious Audio-Visual Materials. Or secure them through 
your Denominational Book Store or Film Rental Library. 


Audio-Visual Aids Service 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558P S. JEFFERSON AVE., ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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COMMUNIST TO CHRISTIAN 
(Continued from page 23) 


cards. The Tarot deck, ancestors of our 
modern playing cards, is now used mainly 
by fortune-tellers. These cards owe their 
origin to ancient religious mystics, who 
embodied their revelations in symbolic 
designs which became the figures for the 
face cards in the Tarot deck. These mys- 
tics, casting about for a way of perpetu- 
ating their ideas in a barbarous age, hit 
upon the card game as having as great 
longevity as anything else in a world in 
which all things seem to perish. And they 
may have been pretty shrewd at that, 
for the Tarot is now the oldest card deck 
in the world. 

The twenty-two picture cards—pictor- 
ial statements of spiritual truths derived, 
possibly, from Neoplatonism—suggested 
a host of ideas about human life and 
thought; they seemed to unlock the sub- 
conscious and release a new kind of men- 
tal energy. I have always found it easier 
to think in images and analogies than in 
abstractions, and here I had a pictorial 
vehicle for thought. 

This is not the place for an essay 
on Tarot symbolism, but I must de- 
scribe one card. It is called The Hanged 
Man: a youth is suspended by one foot 
from a T-shaped cross. His hands are 
bound behind his back. He hangs upside 
down but on his face is an expression of 
unearthly peace; from his head radiate 
spokes of light. And the cross is putting 
forth shoots of green—living wood, in the 
spring of the year. The card fascinated 
me. Slowly, without realizing it, I was 
coming toward Christ. 

My days were filled with neurotic prob- 
lems, writing problems, and the needs of 
my children. Then, in the spring of 1946, 
I developed a painful bone infection, os- 
teomyelitis of the jaw. I had another 
mental breakdown during which all the 
ground gained by analysis seemed lost. 
And my wife had a spiritual experience 
so definite that it threw my own vague 
wonder into sharp focus. 

Joy had been raised by dogmatically 
atheist parents, and was more inflexible 
in her materialism than I—until in a 
moment of panic, out of fear for me, she 
let her defenses drop and became sud- 
denly aware of the presence of God. This 
was the turning point in both our lives. 
She was completely astonished, but she 
had to believe it; she had no choice. 
The sudden awareness gave her no com- 
fort in her anxiety about me—it simply 
threw her life into a new perspective; it 
made her see that her attitudes had been 
wrong, running against the current, all 
her life. I knew something of mystical 
experience, through accounts I had read, 
and I received the news with a great surge 
of hope. Together, accepting God, we 
started tentatively and at first unwilling- 
ly, to remake our spiritual lives. 

(To be continued in the next issue) 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN .. . 
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Blue Ribbon Muffins 


BY 
RUTH AND BERNARD IKELER 


VE Martin biked down Main Street, 

her blonde pigtails flying from beneath 
her green beret. As she passed Sam’s Gas 
Station, she glanced at the clock above 
the door. Twelve fourty-four already! 
Just sixteen minutes to get to Brownie 
headquarters—or be too late to enter her 
muffins in the baking contest. 

Pedaling harder, Sue sang: 

“I’m going to win; 
I’m going to win! 
My muffins are lovely; 
I’m going to win!” 

Suddenly, Sue gasped. Half a block 
ahead, a girl and a bike sprawled in the 
cinders at the side of the road. With a 
burst of speed, Sue reached the spot. 

“Tina!” she exclaimed as she got off 
her bike. “Are you hurt?” 

“I skinned my knee,” Tina sobbed. 
“But that doesn’t matter. The worst thing 
is—I can’t enter the Brownie contest— 
because I broke my mother’s best pink 
glass plate—so—so I haven’t anything to 
put my muffins on. Besides,” Tina said, 
brushing at the tears that rolled down her 
pudgy cheeks, “my muffins are all girty.” 

“Tl fix your knee first,” Sue said. She 
took her first-aid kit out of her bike bag. 

“Poor Tina!” Sue thought while she 
put iodine on Tina’s cut. “She’s always 
having accidents with her bike—she seems 
just too fat to stay on.” 

When Sue had finished bandaging Tina’s 
knee, she said, ““There—it’ll be ok in a 
little while.” Tina nodded in silence, too 
unhappy to say thank you. 

Sue went to her bike, picked it up, and 
swung into the seat. She could go on now 





—she had done her good deed. She would 
have to hurry if she was going to get to 
Brownie headquarters in time. 

But she hesitated. Would Tina really 
be all right alone? Sue got off her bike 
again and came back to Tina, who was 
still sitting on the ground. “Let me help 
you up, Tina,” she said. Tina grasped 
Sue’s hand and rose shakily to her feet. 
Her cake tin had rolled into the grass. 
The glass plate had smashed on the pave- 
ment. One muffin had lodged in the spokes 
of Tina’s bike, one had nestled on the 
bank behind a stone, and the rest had 
scattered about the road. 

“Listen,” Sue said, “we haven’t much 
time. But let’s pick up the muffins—and 
this glass, too, so a car doesn’t get a flat 
tire. Hurry!” 

They collected the muffins and placed 
them in Sue’s bike bag. Then they picked 
up the glass and put it up on the bank, 
where it could do no damage. 

“Now,” Sue said as she mounted her 
blue and white bike, “‘we’re going back to 
my house. I'll get you another plate. 
Come on.” 

Several minutes later in the Martins’ 
kitchen, the two girls pushed another plate 
into Sue’s bike bag. With it they put five 
muffins that had somehow escaped being 
damaged. 

“See, Tina, you're not out of the con- 
test after all,” Sue said. 

Tina shook her head. “We haven't 
enough time now, Sue.. .” 

“You're late, you know,” Miss Conner, 
the Brownie leader, said sympathetically. 
“T can’t really promise that the commit- 
tee will accept your entries, girls. But I'll 
tell them why you were late.” 

Miss Conner took the two plates of 


muffins and went into the next room— 
where the committee had already begun 
judging the other entries. 

Tina looked mournfully at Sue. “I’m 
awfully sorry, Sue,” she whispered. 

“But it wasn’t your fault,” Sue man- 
aged to reply. “It—it was just your acci- 
dent that made us late. . . . Let’s go see 
what the other kids are doing.” 

When Miss Conner came back and said 
that the committee was ready to an- 
nounce the name of the contest winner, 
all the girls hurried into the next room. 

“Tt has been very difficult to make a 
choice,” said Mrs. Burton, who was chair- 
man of the contest committee. “But we’ve 
decided that the prize should go to”... 
Not a Brownie in the room dared breathe. 
“.. a girl who was a bit late because of 
a slight accident, but who bakes wonderful 
muffins...” Sue’s heart pounded wildly. 
“|. . Tina Black.” 

The rest of Mrs. Burton’s speech was 
lost in the cheers and applause that 
greeted the announcement. Everyone was 
delighted that Tina had won. 

Everyone except Sue Martin. Sue 
frowned. “I just knew I shouldn’t have 
stopped for Tina,” she thought, her blue 
eyes flashing. “If I’d left her sitting there, 
she’d be sitting there yet—and I’d have 
won the prize.” 

But Sue’s frown vanished as quickly as 
it had appeared. For suddenly Sue saw 
how happy Tina was. Tina, for the first 
time in her life, had won a prize. As she 
walked through the crowd of excited 
Brownies, she was blushing with pride. 
Her eyes sparkled. She was smiling. 

When Mrs. Burton put the blue ribbon 
in Tina’s hand, Sue cheered as loudly as 
the rest. 
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OFFERS TO SEND YOU 
FAMILY READING CLUB 


FINE INE BOOKS 
DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
Should any selection meet 


founded to find books for the whole family 

—books which are worthwhile, interesting 

and entertaining without being objection- with your disapproval, you 

able! Read, below, how the club operates; may return it for full credit 

then mail the coupon today! within 30 days after you have 
received it. 








ES, you are invited to accept any two 
of the splendid new books shown be- 
low as your Membership Gift Book and 
first free Bonus Book when you join our 


book club! The Family Reading Club was 
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THE 
GREATEST STORY 


ESPECIALLY 
FATHER 


EVER TOLD 
By Falton Oursler 


A reverent, faithful re- 
telling of the ever- 
new, everlasting story 
of Jesus. bringing Him 
and those whose lives 
were entwined with His 
excitingly close to the 
modern reader. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $2.95 


By Gladys Taber 


What a clan the Taber 
family was — especially 
Father! Always rushing 
places, stormy-tempered 
yet sweet-natured! His 
superb story will keep 
you on the edge of your 
seat for hours. Publish- 
er’s edition, $3.00 


BOOKS FOR 


WEST OF 

THE HILL 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 
You'll be enchanted by 
and 


and loneliness into the 
kind of life she thought 
was an impossible 
dream. A new kind of 
love story! Publisher’s 
edition, $3.00 


AMERICA 
cooks 
By the Browns 


Over 1600 superb recipes 
from all the 48 states— 
from old-fashioned fa- 
vorites to up-to-the 
minute taste delights! 
Crystal-clear directions 
make it impossible for 
anyone to wrong! 
Publisher's edition, 
$2.49 


Funk & Wagnalls 


TH 
COLLEGE STANDARD WHITE SAIL 


DICTIONARY 


The first basically dif- 
ferent word guide in 
years! Contains 145,000 
entries, 1,420 pages; 
measures 61/2” x 91/4” 
in size, Printed on _ fine 
paper. A must volume 
for the permanent home 
library. Publisher's edi- 
tion, $5.50. 


By Sara Ware Bassett 


Lorna Newcomb and 
Scott Mendel! both 
sought escape in little 
Belleport. What hap- 
pened when they 

makes a delightful story 
—with a dash of 

tery —that awoke 

town with a bang! Pub- 
lisher’s edition. $2.50, 


THE WHOLE 


FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


Free “Bonus” Books 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 


TWO BOOKS FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 3PL 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me the TWO books I have checked 
below as my free Membership Gift Book and first 
free Bonus Book 
() THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
) ESPECIALLY FATHER 
WEST OF THE HILL 
AMERICA COOKS 
-] COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
THE WHITE SAIL 
Each month you will send me a review of the 
Club's forthcoming selection—which I may accept 
or reject as I choose, There are no membership 
dues or fees—only the requirement that I accept 
1 minimum of four Club selections during the 
coming twelve months at only $1.89 each, plus 
postage and handling 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss (Please Print) 
Street and No. 


State 

Age, if 

Under 21 

105 Bond St., Toronto 2 


City Zone 


Occupation 
Same price in Canada 


ACH MONTH publishers are invited to 
E submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our Board 
of Editors then selects the book it can recom- 
mend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are the books which every member 
of your family can read—books to be 
read with pleasure, remembered and dis- 
cussed with delight, and retained in your 
home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling 
charge) for the books you purchase after 
reading the book review which will come to 
your home each month. 
to purchase a book every month—only four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well-printed 
and well-bound and will be delivered right 
to your door by the postman—ready to read, 
with no bother on your part! 


It is mot necessary 


The Family Reading Club distributes a | 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec 
tions you take. These books will meet the 
high Club standards of excellence, interest, 
superior writing and wholesome subject 
matter-—and you can build up a fine home 
library this way at no extra expense. 
purchase of books from the Club for only 
$1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ reg- 
ular retail prices of $2.50 to $3.50—saves 
you 25 per cent to 35 per cent of your book 
dollars. And when the value of the Bonus 
Books you get free is figured in, you will 
actually save as much as 50 per cent! 

Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every member 
of your family, let us introduce you to the 
Family Reading Club by sending you your 
choice of two of the books described above. 
Just mail the coupon. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon 
now! 
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